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Foreword 


More  than  a  decade  after  the  September  11, 2001  terrorist  attacks  on 
the  United  States  by  al- Qaeda  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Osama 
bin  Laden,  Dr.  Richard  Shultz  offers  an  innovative  analysis  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  s  strategic  culture.  His  analysis  upends  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
only  nation-states  can  have  a  strategic  culture,  an  internal  process  through 
which  issues  of  strategic  significance  and  intent  are  discussed,  debated, 
refined,  and  executed. 

In  many  ways  the  U.S.  national  security  establishment  was  unprepared 
for  this  attack  and  the  global  conflict  that  followed.  Despite  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  the  United  States  remained  militarily  postured  primarily  to  engage 
with  other  nation-states.  Al-Qaeda  as  a  non-state  actor  with  global  reach 
posed  a  decidedly  new  challenge.  In  this  monograph  Dr.  Shultz  advances 
our  understanding  of  this  non-traditional  adversary  through  an  analysis 
of  the  shared  beliefs,  assumptions,  and  modes  of  behavior  that  comprise 
the  al-Qaeda  strategic  culture.  Through  a  strategic  culture  framework  he 
identifies  and  assesses  the  factors  and  developments  that  have  shaped  al- 
Qaeda  s  evolution  and  behavior  over  nearly  two  decades. 

The  resurgence  of  Salafi  Islam  in  the  early  20th  century  is  at  the  core 
of  al-Qaeda  s  identity  and  forms  the  basis  for  its  vision  and  a  justification 
for  the  group  s  self-declared  role.  Though  many  Muslims  who  adhere  to 
the  Salih  interpretation  are  peaceful,  al-Qaeda  established  a  transnational 
armed  movement  that  ultimately  sought  to  foster  regime  change  locally  in 
apostate  Muslim  states  and  serve  as  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  global  religious, 
political,  and  social  movement. 

Dr.  Shultz  traces  the  internal  debates  and  strategic-level  decision  making 
amongst  al-Qaeda  factions  following  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  the  subsequent  strategic  reassessment  as  the  mujahidin  were  sent 
to  other  geographical  areas  to  pursue  operations  against  both  a  near  and 
‘far’  enemy.  Here  al-Qaeda  often  exploited  ungoverned  territory  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  bases  and  remain  out  of  reach  of  security  forces.  An  examination 
of  al- Qaeda’s  discourse  over  core  strategic  subjects  of  doctrine,  strategy, 
operational  art,  and  related  issues  offers  valuable  insights  into  the  behavior 
of  al-Qaeda  and  its  affiliated  movements. 


IX 


In  pursuit  of  its  goals  al- Qaeda  drew  on  a  wide  range  of  operational 
art,  both  kinetic  and  non-kinetic.  Leveraging  new  Internet  technologies, 
al- Qaeda  developed  a  strong  information  operations  capability.  This  capa¬ 
bility  was  used  not  only  to  publicize  their  cause  and  create  empathy  for 
their  goals  throughout  the  Muslim  world  but  to  inspire  and  recruit  others 
to  take  up  arms  against  their  local  leadership,  lending  support  to  al-Qaeda  s 
global  campaign.  At  the  same  time  al-Qaeda  utilized  relatively  low  tech¬ 
nology  kinetic  means,  improvised  explosive  devices  to  great  effect  in  Iraq, 
and  disseminated  how-to  manuals  on  the  Internet  for  others  to  use  in  the 
global  campaign. 

Though  the  threat  from  al-Qaeda  may  now  be  diminished,  the  tactics 
and  techniques  utilized  by  this  non-traditional  adversary  are  likely  to  be 
emulated  by  other  irregular  threats  in  years  to  come.  An  understanding  of 
how  such  organizations  “think”  and  “plan”  at  the  strategic  level  is  necessary 
in  order  to  be  better  prepared  for  future  threats.  Dr.  Shultz  s  research  is  a 
unique  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  al-Qaeda  as  a  complex  actor 
guided  by  its  own  strategic  culture. 


Kenneth  H.  Poole,  Ed.D. 
Director,  JSOU  Strategic  Studies  Department 
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Shultz:  Assessing  al-Qaeda  and  the  Global  Jihad  Movement 


1.  Introduction1 

A  paradigm  shift  in  war  has  undoubtedly  occurred:  from  armies 
with  comparable  forces  doing  battle  to  a  strategic  confrontation 
between  [states  and]  a  range  of  combatants  . . .  using  different 
types  of  weapons,  often  improvised.  —  General  Rupert  Smith, 

Former  Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 

In  modern  nation-states  the  security  establishment,  and  most  notably  the 
military  services,  engages  in  an  ongoing  professional  discourse  over  core 
subjects  concerned  with  the  causes  and  conduct  of  armed  conflict;  the  threat, 
use,  and  management  of  military  power;  strategy  and  operations;  and  closely 
related  issues.  Conceptually,  these  subjects  fall  within  the  boundaries  of 
strategic  analysis  and  strategic  studies,  but  they  also  include  topics  more 
commonly  identified  with  military  science  and  its  focus  on  operational 
and  tactical  matters.2  The  discourse  over  these  core  subjects  takes  place  in 
various  forums  within  professional  military  and  security  institutions  and 
in  their  publications. 

The  strategic  culture  of  a  state  s  security  community— its  “shared  beliefs, 
assumptions,  and  modes  of  behavior  [for]  . . .  determining  appropriate  ends 
and  means  for  achieving  security  objectives” — will  shape  the  ways  in  which 
the  security  establishment  discusses  and  acts  upon  these  strategic  and  oper¬ 
ational  core  subjects.3  The  strategic  culture  sets  the  boundaries  within  which 
a  security  community  views  the  world  and  conducts  its  missions.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  discourse  over  doctrine,  strategy,  operational  art,  and  related  core 
subjects  is  framed  by  the  security  community’s  strategic  culture. 

Understanding  the  strategic  culture  and  strategic  discourse  of  adver¬ 
sarial  states  and  their  professional  security  forces  is  crucial.  A  grasp  of  each 
provides  important  lenses  through  which  to  assess  the  challenges  posed  by 
state  antagonists  and,  based  on  that  knowledge,  helps  security  specialists 
to  develop  policy  and  strategy  to  defend  against  those  threats.  Throughout 
the  Cold  War  and  into  its  aftermath  only  nation-states  were  believed  to  have 
strategic  cultures.  And  only  their  professional  military  and  security  services 
were  thought  to  engage  in  a  professional  discourse  over  the  core  subjects 
subsumed  under  the  discipline  of  strategic  studies. 

Even  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  constructs  of  strategic  culture  and 
strategic  studies  continued  to  be  seen  as  having  no  utility  for  understanding 
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non-state  actors,  specifically  armed  groups  such  as  al-Qaeda.  They  were  not 
employed  as  diagnostic  tools  for  assessing  the  challenges  posed  by  insur¬ 
gents,  terrorists,  or  other  types  of  armed  groups.  That  the  leaders  (and  rank- 
and-file  members)  of  armed  groups  could  adhere  to  a  shared  body  of  beliefs 
and  values  and  incorporate  these  into  a  vision  and  strategic  culture  was 
inconceivable  to  security  specialists.  They  also  failed  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  armed  non-state  group  could  engage  in  a  strategic  studies 
discourse  over  core  subjects  that  mirrored  those  of  a  state  s  professional 
security  services.  Armed  groups  were  thought  to  possess  neither  the  sophis¬ 
tication  nor  the  organizational  capacity  to  carry  out  such  activities. 

The  use  of  a  strategic  culture  framework  was  deemed  an  inappropriate 
tool  for  security  analysts  because  they  viewed  armed  groups  as  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  from  states  and  their  professional  security  forces.  Strategic 
cultures  have  traditionally  been  the  domain  of  professionally  organized 
state  security  communities,  not  of  amorphous  insurgents,  terrorist  groups, 
or  other  armed  factions.  Likewise,  the  fact  that  armed  groups  are  quintes¬ 
sential  clandestine  organizations  obscured  the  possibility  that  they  could 
establish  the  necessary  forums  through  which  to  carry  out  a  discourse  over 
core  strategic  studies  subjects.  Given  the  operational  requirements  of  main¬ 
taining  a  complex,  secret  apparatus,  it  has  been  inconceivable  for  security 
specialists  to  recognize  that  armed  groups  could  obtain  this  capacity. 

However,  as  General  Rupert  Smith  states  in  his  influential  book,  The 
Utility  of  Force:  The  Art  of  War  in  the  Modern  World ,  a  paradigm  shift  in 
the  causes  and  conduct  of  conflict  and  war  has  taken  place.  For  the  past  two 
decades,  predominant  and  persistent  security  challenges  have  arisen  from 
armed  groups  using  irregular  tactics  and  methods,  and  sometimes  aided  by 
authoritarian  regimes,  to  which  General  Smith  alludes.  These  developments 
provide  opportunities  for  armed  groups  such  as  al-Qaeda  to  enhance  their 
capabilities  to  more  effectively  pursue  their  objectives  from  the  local  to  the 
global  level,  often  causing  major  geopolitical  damage. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  this  study  challenges  the  conventional  thinking 
that  only  nation-states  can  possess  strategic  cultures  and  only  their  profes¬ 
sional  security  services  can  establish  forums  through  which  the  core  issues 
of  strategic  studies  are  discussed,  debated,  and  refined.  Beginning  in  the  late 
1980s,  and  particularly  since  the  Cold  War  s  end,  several  new  enablers  and 
power  enhancers  became  available  to  armed  groups.  And  those  groups  that 
marshaled  these  capabilities  could  develop  sophisticated  organizations  with 
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which  to  strategically  challenge  even  major  states,  and  some  did  so  across 
the  globe.  Thus,  the  armed  groups  that  U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  fight 
today,  thanks  to  these  power  enhancers,  have  important  differences  from 
the  insurgents  the  United  States  confronted  in  Vietnam  in  the  1960s  and  in 
Central  America  in  the  1980s. 

This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  armed  group  that  emerged  as  al- 
Qaeda  in  the  late  1980s,  morphed  into  al-Qaeda  and  Associated  Movements 
(AQAM)  in  the  1990s,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  transformed  further 
into  the  global  Salafi  jihadi  movement  of  today.  Over  the  last  20  years  these 
ever- adapting,  underground  organizations  have  illustrated,  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  their  contemporary  counterparts,  that  such  21st  century  armed 
groups  no  longer  play  ancillary  roles  in  world  politics. 

To  more  fully  understand  and  analyze  al-Qaeda  s  evolution  into  the 
global  Salafi  jihad  movement  and  the  security  challenges  it  has  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pose  for  the  United  States,  we  utilize  the  analytic  constructs  of  stra¬ 
tegic  culture  and  strategic  studies.  Each  provides  a  diagnostic  lens  through 
which  to  (1)  identify  and  assess  the  factors  and  developments  that  have 
shaped  this  non-state  actor  s  evolution  and  behavior,  and  (2)  gain  insights 
into  al-Qaeda  and  the  Salafi  jihadi  movement  s  possible  future  behavior  and 
patterns  of  action  by  examining  its  discourse  over  the  core  strategic  subjects 
of  doctrine,  strategy,  operational  art,  and  related  issues. 

The  study  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  One  describes  and  appraises 
al-Qaeda  and  its  transformation  through  the  analytic  construct  of  strate¬ 
gic  culture.  This  construct  provides  a  systematic  framework  for  more  fully 
describing,  delineating,  and  assessing  the  evolution  of  al-Qaeda  and  the 
global  jihadi  movement  s  vision,  strategy,  and  operational  principles.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  platforms  of  globalization  and  information  age  technolo¬ 
gies  have,  in  part,  facilitated  its  organizational  evolution.  These  new  digital 
information  tools,  together  with  other  global  developments  discussed  later 
in  the  study,  have  been  key  to  enhancing  al-Qaeda  s  capabilities  and  power 
projection  capacity. 

Additionally,  these  new  information  age  technologies  have  enabled  the 
various  members  of  al-Qaeda  s  global  jihadi  movement  to  conduct  an  ongo¬ 
ing  strategic  studies  discourse  that,  to  a  meaningful  degree,  is  quite  similar 
conceptually  to  that  engaged  in  by  the  military  and  security  communities  of 
modern  nation-states.  Part  Two  identifies  the  core  subjects  of  jihadi  strategic 
studies,  highlights  their  current  discussions  and  debates,  and  fleshes  out 
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the  implications  of  this  discourse  for  U.S.  security  and  counterterrorism 
strategists  in  general,  and  for  U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  in  particular. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Before  assessing  al-Qaeda  s  evolution  and  its  implications  for  U.S.  security, 
we  first  define  strategic  culture  and  strategic  studies  and  explain  how  we 
employ  these  constructs  as  diagnostic  tools  in  this  study. 

Strategic  Culture 

The  analytic  construct  of  strategic  culture  emerged  during  the  Cold  War 
to  assist  analysts  in  assessing  the  differences  in  how  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  approached  nuclear  strategy  and  arms  control  negotiations. 
Analysts  employing  it  found  that  both  superpowers  had  developed  a  distinct 
way  of  thinking  about  these  strategic  matters,  and  that  this  strategic  culture 
construct  provided  insight  into  why  and  how  this  came  about. 

Jack  Snyder  was  among  the  first  to  use  the  strategic  culture  construct, 
which  he  defined  as  “the  sum  total  of  ideas,  conditioned  emotional  responses 
and  patterns  of  habitual  behavior  that  members  of  a  national  security  com¬ 
munity  have  acquired  through  instruction  or  imitation  and  share  with  each 
other.”  These  ideas,  beliefs,  historical  legacies,  and  attitudes  about  military 
power  and  the  use  of  force,  he  found,  were  socialized  into  that  security  com¬ 
munity  over  time  and  “achieve [d]  a  state  of  semi-permanence.”4 

Colin  Gray,  a  second  early  proponent  of  the  diagnostic  merit  of  strategic 
culture,  added  that  strategic  culture  “suggests,  perhaps  insists,  that  different 
security  communities  think  and  behave  . . .  differently  about  strategic  mat¬ 
ters.  Those  differences  stem  from  . . .  distinctive  histories  and  geographies.”5 
Gray  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  relationship  between  national 
style  as  reflected  in  strategic  culture  and  policy  choices.  Strategic  culture 
provides  the  setting  within  which  strategy  and  policy  are  considered,  and 
serves  as  a  determinant  of  the  choices  made.  In  other  words,  strategic  cul¬ 
ture  functions  on  two  levels:  “First,  it  can  be  the  prime  mover  of  thought, 
judgment,  policy,  and  all  that  follows  . . .  Second,  it  must  always  be  present 
as  an  actual,  or  potential,  influence  on  decisions  and  behavior.”6 

For  Snyder  and  Gray,  ideational  and  normative  elements  of  strategic 
culture  are  key  factors  underlying  the  motivations  of  states  and  their  lead¬ 
ers.  They  are  seen  as  shaping  the  strategists5  perceptions  of  contexts  and 
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conditions.  Security  analysts  during  and  following  the  Cold  War  identified  a 
broader  array  of  sources  of  strategic  culture.  Darryl  Howlett,  in  a  2005  study, 
noted  that  the  “most  frequently  cited  sources  of  strategic  culture  are:  geog¬ 
raphy,  climate  and  resources;  history  and  experience;  political  structure; 
the  nature  of  organizations  involved  in  defense;  myths  and  symbols;  key 
texts  that  inform  actors  of  appropriate  strategic  action;  and  transnational 
norms,  generational  change  and  the  role  of  technology.”7 

As  post- Cold  War  security  analysts  turned  their  attention  back  to  cul¬ 
tural  factors,  several  re-examined  the  importance  of  strategic  culture  as  a 
determinant  of  policy  choices,  including  “decisions  to  go  to  war,  preferences 
for  offensive,  expansionist  or  defensive  modes  of  warfare,  and  levels  of  war¬ 
time  casualties  that  would  be  acceptable.”8  But  determining  the  explanatory 
power  of  strategic  culture  as  an  independent  variable  influencing  policy 
choices  proved  to  be  challenging.9 

Nevertheless,  specialists  generally  agreed  that  states’  national  security 
communities  adhered  to  a  common  body  of  beliefs  and  values  that  con¬ 
stituted  their  strategic  culture.  Those  ideas,  beliefs,  historical  legacies  and 
attitudes  shaped  their  views  about  security  matters.  However,  for  specific 
policy  decisions,  a  leader’s  behavior  often  was  influenced  by  a  wide  range  of 
factors  including  strategic  culture.  Thus,  while  strategic  culture  is  not  the 
sole  determinant  of  states’  behavior,  it  shapes  the  context  in  which  leaders 
consider  and  make  security-related  decisions.10 

Strategic  culture  tends  to  remain  rigid  even  as  the  security  environment 
undergoes  systemic  change.  This  results  in  an  actor’s  reliance  on  preferred 
means  and  traditional  methods  even  when  they  are  ill-suited  for  a  new  or 
changing  context.  It  is  generally  believed  that  change  in  a  state’s  strategic 
culture  comes  only  as  a  result  of  “dramatic  events  or  traumatic  experiences” 
that  “discredit  thoroughly  core  beliefs  and  values.”11 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  Roy  Godson  and  Richard  Shultz’s  delin¬ 
eation  of  the  construct  of  strategic  culture  is  employed:  “Strategic  culture 
is  a  state  or  non-state  actor’s  shared  beliefs  and  modes  of  behavior,  derived 
from  common  experiences  and  narratives,  which  shape  ends  and  means  for 
achieving  national  security  objectives.  These  beliefs  and  modes  of  behavior 
give  strategic  culture  its  core  characteristics  and  constitute  the  framework 
through  which  capabilities  are  organized  and  employed.”12 

In  the  graphic  below,  this  delineation  of  the  strategic  culture  construct 
is  broken  down  into  the  following  three  component  parts  so  it  can  be  more 
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effectively  applied  as  an  analytic  tool  for  assessing  both  state  and  non-state 
actors.13  The  first  component  of  the  graphic— common  experiences,  histori¬ 
cal  narrative,  and  shared  beliefs — focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  history, 
perception  of  others,  and  identity  These  shared  experiences  and  percep¬ 
tions  shape  the  world  view  of  a  security  community  and  its  beliefs  and 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  The  second  component  of  the  Godson-Shultz 
delineation  focuses  on  how  state  actors  perceive  threats  and  challenges  to 
their  shared  beliefs  and  values.  How  serious  are  those  threats  to  core  beliefs 
and  values?  Are  they  existential?  How  are  adversaries  assessed?  How  seri¬ 
ously  do  those  adversaries  accelerate  the  state  or  non-state  actors5  security 
dilemma?  How  best  can  these  challenges  be  addressed  so  as  to  reduce  the 
threat?  Finally,  the  third  element,  shaped  by  the  first  two,  consists  of  the 
ends  and  means  that  state  actors  identify  and  marshal  to  protect  the  strategic 
cultures  beliefs  and  values  and  to  achieve  security  objectives. 

Strategic  Culture  —  Component  Parts 


Common  Experiences,  Historical 
Narrative  and  Shared  Beliefs 


Threats  and  Challenges  to  Shared 
Beliefs  and  Modes  of  Behavior 


Ends  and  Means  for  Protecting  Core 
Beliefs  and  Values  and  Achieving 
Security  Objectives 


These  three  components  form  the  framework  that  we  utilize  to  examine 
the  origins  and  development  of  al-Qaedas  strategic  culture  in  the  1980s,  its 
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evolution  into  AQAM  in  the  1990s,  and  then,  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  its 
further  transformation  into  the  strategic  culture  of  the  global  jihad  move¬ 
ment  of  today. 

Strategic  Studies 

While  a  coherent  body  of  literature  has  explored  strategic  culture,  the  same 
is  not  true  for  strategic  studies.  There  is  no  consensus  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  discipline  of  strategic  studies  and  its  core  subjects.  The  professional  disci¬ 
pline  of  strategic  studies  in  the  United  States,  particularly  within  the  official 
military  community,  focuses  on  a  range  of  subjects  broadly  concerned  with 
the  causes  and  conduct  of  conflict  and  war;  the  threat,  use,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  military  force;  strategy  and  operations;  and  related  issues.  In  the 
United  States,  a  dialogue  on  these  core  subjects  occurs  in  various  forums, 
particularly  within  the  armed  forces.  For  example,  these  core  subjects  are 
central  to  the  curriculum  of  Professional  Military  Education  (PME)  schools 
such  as  the  Naval  War  College  and  National  Defense  University.  For  a  career 
U.S.  military  officer,  PME  is  a  continuous  process.  It  is  through  participation 
in  PME  programs  that  future  leaders  of  American  military  services  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  these  subjects.  This  discourse  likewise  takes  place 
in  professional  military  journals  and  related  publications  produced  by  the 
armed  services. 

The  origins  of  strategic  studies  can  be  traced  to  World  War  II  and  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War.  The  overarching  goal  of  strategic  studies,  at  its  incep¬ 
tion,  explains  Richard  Betts,  was  to  “address  the  essential  Clausewitzian 
problem:  how  to  make  force  a  rational  instrument  of  policy  . . .  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  politics  and  war.”14  As  a  result,  strategic  studies  quickly  came  to  focus 
on  the  use  of  military  power  as  a  key  instrument  of  statecraft  employed  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  state.  In  terms  of  specific  issues,  the 
focus  through  its  formative  years  revolved  around  nuclear  weapons  and 
strategy. 

Bernard  Brodie,  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  strategic 
studies  in  the  late  1940s,  envisioned  it  as  a  practical  and  instrumental  field 
identifying  and  examining  solutions  to  the  management  of  violence  and  the 
conduct  of  war.  According  to  John  Baylis,  in  Brodie  s  1949  essay  “Strategy 
as  Science,”  Brodie  had  hoped  for  an  “approach  to  the  study  of  strategy 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  economics.”  It  would  be  “more  rigorous” 
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and  systematic  “compared  to  the  rather  superficial  approach  to  security 
problems  adopted  by  the  military,  who  were  preoccupied  with  tactics  and 
technology.”15  However,  by  the  1960s,  Brodie  concluded  that  relying  on 
“economic  models  and  theories”  had  been  taken  too  far,  as  the  Vietnam 
War  unhappily  illustrated,  and  that  a  “leavening  of  the  scientism  by  better 
comparative  analysis”  was  needed  if  strategic  studies  was  to  be  relevant  in 
the  real  world  of  international  politics.  In  his  classic  book,  War  and  Politics , 
Brodie  asserted  that  the  field  should  concentrate  on  pragmatic  matters  and 
practical  activities.  It  is  a  “how  to  do  it”  discipline  that  centers  on  the  role  of 
force  and  military  strategy.  This  requires  drawing  less  on  economic  models 
and  paying  more  attention  to  the  disciplines  of  history  and  philosophy.16 

In  sum,  strategic  studies  emerged  as  a  practical  field  situated  between 
military  science  and  security  studies,  and  part  of  the  broader  disciplines  of 
international  relations  and  political  science.  This  is  captured  in  following 
illustration  below:17 


To  clarify  what  strategic  studies  constitutes,  Betts  focused  on  the  three 
inner  dimensions  as  illustrated:  “At  the  core  is  military  science  (how  tech¬ 
nology,  organization,  and  tactics  combine  to  win  battles);  the  outermost 
inclusive  ring  is  security  studies  (everything  concerning  the  safety  of  a 
polity);  and  in  the  middle  lies  strategic  studies  (how  political  ends  and  mili¬ 
tary  means  interact  under  social,  economic,  and  other  constraints).”  These 
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distinctions,  Betts  continued,  “illustrate  why  strategic  studies  should  be 
the  most  important”  of  the  three  subject  areas.  It  is  “broader  in  scope  than 
strictly  military  problems,  but  more  focused  than  security  studies,  which 
is  potentially  boundless.”18 

While  the  above  discussion  anchors  strategic  studies  between  military 
science  and  security  studies,  the  question  remains  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  key  subjects  that  comprise  its  core  focus.  No  checklist  or  agreed  upon 
categorization  has  been  formally  designated.  However,  one  can  be  deduced 
through  a  review  of  the  curriculum  of  PME  schools  and  the  regular  subjects 
covered  in  professional  military  journals  and  publications  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  As  a  practical  field,  the  issues  illuminated  in  strategic  studies  changed 
both  during  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  as  the  security  envi¬ 
ronment  changed.  Nevertheless,  the  following  six  generalized  topics  have 
remained  at  the  core  of  both  PME  curriculum  and  the  subjects  covered  in 
professional  military  and  security  publications: 

•  Nature  of  the  International  Security  Environment  -  Major  threats  and 
challenges  emanating  from  the  conflict  environment. 

•  Doctrine  and  Principles  -  How  military,  diplomatic,  economic,  infor¬ 
mational,  and  other  instruments  of  power  are  shaped  to  support 
national  objectives. 

•  Military  Strategy  and  the  Use  of  Force  -  The  plan  for  effectively  employ¬ 
ing  or  threatening  to  employ  coercive  power. 

•  Operational  Art  and  Operational  Level  of  War  -  The  employment  of 
resources  and  capabilities  to  perform  missions,  activities,  and  tasks 
that  link  strategy  and  tactics.  Operational  art  manages  all  the  combat 
and  related  support  activities  in  a  given  theater  of  military  operations 
toward  achieving  strategic  objectives. 

•  Tactical  Innovation  and  Training  -  New  methods  or  means  (includ¬ 
ing  weapons)  employed  to  perform  and  achieve  missions,  functions, 
and  tasks. 

•  Organization  and  Force  Structure  Requirements  -  Ways  in  which 
forces  are  organized,  trained,  readied,  and  sustained  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

Each  of  the  six  topics  is  examined  to  determine  whether,  and  the  degree 
to  which,  an  al-Qaeda  strategic  studies  discourse  exists  and  is  conceptually 
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comparable  to  discourse  that  takes  place  within  the  security  institutions  of 
modern  states.  The  focal  question  is:  To  what  extent  does  evidence  show 
that  these  six  topics  comprise  the  discourse  that  is  taking  place  on  jihadi 
websites  and  through  other  Internet  vehicles? 
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2.  Al-Qaeda's  Strategic  Culture 

An  examination  through  the  strategic  culture  lens  of  al-Qaeda  and 
the  global  jihad  movement  that  it  spawned  reveals  how  this  transna¬ 
tional  armed  group  has  developed  and  transformed  over  time  by  employing 
its  historical  and  ideational  narrative.  The  latter  consists  of  those  beliefs, 
values,  and  myths  that  bind  a  group  or  movement  together  through  a  set  of 
communicated  symbols  and  provides  a  motive  and  framework  for  action. 
The  ideational  element  of  its  narrative  serves  at  least  three  purposes  by:  1) 
defining  the  problem  to  be  addressed;  2)  proposes  the  resolution  to  it;  and 
3)  specifies  and  legitimizes  the  means  to  be  used  to  achieve  that  end  state. 

In  the  1990s  al-Qaeda  established  a  vision  and  worldview  that  identified 
near  and  far  enemies  and  shaped  its  ends  and  means  for  defending  and 
advancing  its  global  goals.  Al-Qaeda  at  its  inception  designated  itself  as 
“The  Solid  Base”  or  vanguard  of  the  global  Salafi  jihad  movement.19  At  that 
time  and  in  subsequent  years  it  identified  its  ideational  foundations  for  its 
strategic  culture.  Recall  that  a  state  or  non-state  actor  s  strategic  culture  is 
based  on  shared  beliefs  and  modes  of  behavior  (an  ideational  foundation) 
derived  from  common  experiences  and  narratives. 

As  we  shall  see,  that  ideational  foundation  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  contours  of  al-Qaeda  s  strategic  culture.  A  decade  after  9/11, 
despite  the  setbacks  al-Qaeda  has  experienced,  that  foundation  remains 
firm.  As  Bill  Braniff  and  Assaf  Moghadam  explain,  “that  movement  s  over¬ 
arching  narrative  continues  to  attract  followers  from  a  multitude  of  coun¬ 
tries.  All  the  while,  the  interplay  of  al-Qaeda  core  with  its  affiliated  groups, 
associated  groups,  and  inspired  adherents  provides  an  increasing  number 
of  pathways  to  violence.”20 

Al-Qaeda's  Ideational  and  Historical  Foundation 

Al-Qaeda’s  vision,  as  expressed  through  its  various  communication  chan¬ 
nels,  is  based  on  an  ideational  and  historical  foundation  rooted  in  the  early 
20th  century  Salafi  Islamic  revival.21  Out  of  this  emerged  a  transnational 
armed  group  that  came  to  define  itself  as  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  global 
religious,  political,  and  social  movement.  A  comprehensive  delineation  of 
those  roots  and  how  al- Qaeda’s  vision  and  ideology  developed  since  the 
1950s  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Here  we  present  an  overview  of 
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key  events  and  developments  that  shaped  the  first  element  of  al- Qaeda’s 
strategic  culture. 

The  term  Salafi  describes  the  most  doctrinaire  form  of  Islamic  thought.22 
The  Salafi  movement  consists  of  Sunni  Muslims  drawn  mainly  from  the 
Hanbali  theological  school.  Of  the  four  Sunni  theological  schools  the  Han- 
bali  is  considered  the  most  stringent  in  terms  of  its  fundamentalist  approach 
to  the  practice  of  Islam.  In  a  nutshell,  Salafis  draw  their  understanding  of 
Islam  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Qur  an  and  the  Sunna  (the  path 
followed  by  the  Prophet).23  They  want  to  recreate  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  order  that  the  Prophet  Mohammad  established  during  Islams  early 
days.  Salafis  reject  all  subsequent  Islamic  re-interpretations  of  the  Qur  an, 
extrapolation,  and  innovations  as  heresy  or  jahiliyya  (moral  ignorance). 
The  essence  of  Salafism  is  summarized  by  Quintan  Wiktorowicz  as  follows: 
“Salafis  argue  that  Muslims  must  strictly  follow  the  Qur  an  and  hold  fast  to 
the  purity  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  model.”24 

Those  involved  in  the  Salafi  revival  argued  that  the  Muslim  community, 
the  ummah,  had  fallen  prey  to  deviations  from  original  Islamic  practices 
and  were  living  in  a  state  of  moral  ignorance.  To  be  saved  from  this  civili¬ 
zation  crisis,  it  was  necessary  to  reeducate  the  ummah.  The  Salafi  revival 
sought  to  re-embed  true  Islam  in  the  hearts  of  Muslims  to  liberate  them 
from  human  rulers  and  their  false  laws,  values,  and  traditions. 

Like  other  major  religions,  Islam  has  several  sects.  The  Salafi  movement 
consists  of  Sunni  Muslims  drawn  mainly  (but  not  exclusively)  from  the 
Hanbali  school,  and  the  Wahhabi  element  of  this  school.  Of  the  four  Sunni 
theological  schools— Hanafi,  Maliki,  and  Shafii,  the  Hanbali— the  Hanbali 
are  considered  the  most  stringent  in  terms  of  their  conservative  approach 
to  the  practice  of  Islam.  The  Salafi  movement  is  comprised  of  many  of  the 
most  puritanical  groups  in  the  Muslim  world.  The  different  segments  of  the 
movement  are  united  by  the  central  element  of  the  Salafi  creed,  tawhid  or 
the  unity  of  God,  along  with  key  concepts  that  Salafis  consider  necessary  to 
be  accepted  as  a  “true  Muslim.” 

To  safeguard  tawhid ,  Salafis  believe  in  strictly  following  the  rules  and 
guidance  found  in  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna.  They  seek  to  return  Islam  to  its 
roots  by  imitating  the  life  and  times  of  the  Prophet  and  that  of  the  first  three 
generations  of  Muslims — the  companions  or  Sahabah  of  the  Prophet,  their 
immediate  followers,  the  Tabi’in,  and  the  Tabi’in’s  followers.  The  essence 
of  Salafism  is  summarized  by  Quintan  Wiktorowicz: 
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To  protect  tawhid ,  Salafis  argue  that  Muslims  must  strictly  follow 
the  Qur  an  and  hold  fast  to  the  purity  of  the  Prophet  Muhammads 
model.  The  latter  source  of  religious  guidance  plays  a  particularly 
central  role  in  the  Salafi  creed.  As  the  Muslim  exemplar,  he 
embodied  the  perfection  of  tawhid  in  action  and  must  be  emulated 
in  every  detail.  Salafis  also  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Prophet  s 
companions  (the  salaf ),  because  they  learned  about  Islam  directly 
from  the  messenger  of  God  and  are  thus  best  able  to  provide 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  prophetic  model  (the  term  “Salafi” 
signifies  followers  of  the  prophetic  model  as  understood  by  the 
companions).25 

The  Salafi  approach  rejects  all  subsequent  Islamic  reinterpretations,  extrapo¬ 
lation,  and  innovations  that  transpired  since  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Salafi  revival  spawned  political  parties,  the  most  important  being 
the  Muslim  Brotherhood  founded  in  Egypt  in  1928.  Its  leaders  were  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  influence  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions  in  Egypt  (and 
elsewhere  in  the  Muslim  world),  the  concomitant  rise  of  secularism,  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  values,  and  the  decline  of  Islam  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  political  and  social  behavior.  They  advocated  for  the  creation  of  a 
Muslim  state  in  Egypt  based  on  Salih  precepts.  The  Brotherhood  served  as 
a  vanguard  party  for  bringing  that  about.  By  the  late  1930s  Brotherhood 
elements  began  advocating  for  armed  struggle,  or  jihad,  as  the  means  for 
realizing  their  vision.26 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  Salahsts  who  adhere  to  this  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Islam  are  peaceful.  While  they  believe  that  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  Qur  an  and  imitation  of  the  behavior  of  the  Prophet  should  underlie 
the  social  order,  they  do  not  call  for  armed  struggle  against  those  who  do 
not  accept  their  beliefs.  Rather,  they  believe  that  the  best  way  of  returning 
to  this  golden  past  is  through  propagation  of  the  faith  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  not  violence.  These  Salafi  groups  believe  Gods  word  should  be  spread 
by  dawa ,  non-violent  proselytizing.  But  others  advocate  for  violence  and 
the  use  of  force  as  the  means  to  achieve  the  Salafi  vision. 

Following  WWII  the  Egyptian  Brotherhood  backed  the  Free  Officers 
Movement  that  overthrew  the  monarchy  in  1952,  expecting  them  to  form 
an  Islamic  state  based  on  the  Brotherhood  s  interpretation  of  Islam.  When 
Nasser  did  not  do  so,  the  Brotherhood  labeled  him  an  apostate  and  called 
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for  jihad  against  the  Egyptian  government.  In  1954  following  an  attempt 
to  kill  the  Egyptian  leader,  a  wave  of  political  repression  ensued  with  the 
imprisonment  and  torture  of  many  Brotherhood  members. 

That  repression,  in  conjunction  with  domestic  policies  that  were  seen  as 
the  antithesis  of  true  Islam,  led  to  the  charge  of  jahiliyya  by  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  who  called  for  jihad  against  the  Egyptian  government.  Egypt’s 
leaders  were  considered  apostates  because  they  were  ruling  by  principles 
not  based  on  Sharia.  It  should  be  noted  that  various  Salafi  factions  have 
disagreed  as  to  whether  they  can  declare  incumbent  Muslim  rulers  apos¬ 
tates  (a  process  known  as  takfir).  According  to  Wiktorowicz,  debate  over 
this  issue  represents  one  of  the  “most  prominent  sources  of  fissure  within 
the  Salafi  community  and  exemplifies  the  impact  of  contextual  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  factionalization.  Although  the  factions  share  a  set  of  criteria  for 
declaring  someone  an  apostate,  rooted  in  the  Salafi  creed,  they  differ  over 
whether  these  criteria  have  actually  been  met  with  regards  to  rulers  in  the 
Muslim  world.”27 

A  key  figure  making  these  charges  against  Nasser’s  government  was 
Sayyid  Qutb,  an  Egyptian  intellectual,  writer,  poet,  and  leader  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood.28  His  writings  have  shaped  the  vision  and  ideational  base  of  today’s 
Salafi  jihad  movement,  and  its  subsequent  strategic  culture.  Among  his 
prominent  political  writings  is  a  long  commentary  on  the  Qur’an,  In  the 
Shade  of  the  Quran ,  and  a  more  action-oriented  manifesto  for  jihad,  Mile¬ 
stones.  These  works,  based  on  his  interpretation  of  the  Qur’an  and  Islamic 
history,  included  an  assessment  of  Egypt’s  social  and  political  ills,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  polluting’  impact  of  Western  decadence,  materialism,  and 
secularism  on  the  culture. 

Qutb  also  called  for  the  overthrow  of  secular  Muslim  governments 
through  insurrection  to  achieve  radical  change  of  the  entire  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  system.  Qutb’s  understanding  of  Islam  was  inextricably  linked  to  his 
political  and  social  perceptions  and  prescriptions.  Islam  embodied  a  com¬ 
plete  social  system,  he  argued,  and  therefore  it  should  form  the  foundation 
for  all  governments.  He  based  these  requirements  on  the  Qur’an,  in  particu¬ 
lar  his  interpretation  of  its  insights  on  morality,  justice,  and  governance. 

Qutb  believed  that  Islam  was  in  decline,  and  that  society  was  devolv¬ 
ing  into  a  state  of  ignorance  comparable  to  that  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia.  He 
asserted  that  the  Islamic  world  had  been  infected  by  Western  ideas  and 
practices  that  were  absconding  with  God’s  power  and  putting  it  into  human 
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hands.  In  Qutb  s  view,  post-colonial  apostate  Muslim  regimes  were  ignoring 
Islamic  law  and  values  by  leaving  their  populations  in  a  state  of  debased 
ignorance.  These  regimes  were,  in  Qutb  s  view,  non-Islamic  and  therefore 
illegitimate.  Muslims  living  in  them  were  obligated  by  the  Qur  an  to  reject 
their  political  authority  and  to  carry  out  violent  jihad  to  overthrow  them  and 
bring  true  Islam  to  reign.  Qutb  coupled  a  Salafi  interpretation  of  the  Qur  an 
with  a  radical  and  violent  political  ideology  for  armed  revolution.29 

We  can  see  in  Qutb  s  thought  how  Salafi  jihadists  differ  from  the  larger 
Salafi  community.  Unlike  the  latter,  Qutb  and  the  Salafi  jihadists  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  footsteps  elevated  the  use  of  force — jihad  or  holy  war — to  such 
heights  that  it  was  equated  to  the  five  pillars  of  Islam.  Once  a  regime  was 
characterized  as  takfir  and  its  leaders  labeled  infidels  ( kufi ),  then  armed 
violence  was  a  legitimate  way  of  obliterating  it. 

Qutb  cast  the  crisis  in  Egypt 
and  other  Muslim  states  within 
the  context  of  a  global  ideologi¬ 
cal  confrontation  with  the  non- 
Muslim  world,  in  particular, 

Western  civilization.  The  West 
was  pushing  the  Muslim  world  into  jahiliyya.  He  painted  an  extremely 
dehumanizing  picture  of  the  West:  soulless,  greedy,  arrogant,  barbarous, 
immoral,  God-less,  and  depraved.  Thus,  he  reasoned,  the  infusion  of  West¬ 
ern  values  and  culture  had  to  be  reversed.  Qutb  saw  this  confrontation  as 
a  cosmic  struggle,  a  Manichaean  battle  between  two  independent  realms, 
good  and  evil.  The  Egyptian  government  at  the  time  saw  Qutb  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  violent  extremists.  And  as  noted  above,  many  were  imprisoned, 
including  Qutb,  who  was  executed  in  1964. 

Qutb  provided  the  foundation  for  a  transnational  ideology  to  mobilize 
the  ummah  for  jihad  against  both  near  enemies,  including  the  Egyptian 
regime  and  enemies  afar  in  the  global  fight  against  the  West.  He  saw  the 
two  as  inextricably  connected.  To  carry  out  this  struggle  Qutb  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Muslim  vanguard  organization  in  Milestones.  Qutb  envi¬ 
sioned  the  Muslim  vanguard  organization  as  an  elite  group  of  educated, 
enlightened,  and  motivated  individuals  who  would  lead  the  masses  “on  the 
path,  marching  through  the  vast  ocean  of  Jahiliyya  which  has  encompassed 
the  entire  world.”  This  call  to  Islamic  militancy  and  armed  revolutionary 
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struggle  was  seen  as  the  primary  means  for  seizing  political  power  from 
the  state.30 

Qutb’s  worldview  would  come  to  be  championed  almost  verbatim  et 
literatim  in  the  writings  and  manifestos  of  those  who  produced  al- Qaeda’s 
vision  and  subsequent  ideational  foundation  following  the  Soviet-Afghan 
war  of  the  1980s.  This  may  not  have  happened  if  not  for  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics’  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  which  helped  al- Qaeda  orga¬ 
nize  and  unify  jihadi  fighters,  and  thus  served  as  the  key  precipitant  of  the 
spread  of  Qutb’s  world  view.  It  was  the  starting  point  from  which  a  core  lead¬ 
ership  would  emerge  and  form  al- Qaeda  al  Sulba  or  “The  Solid  Base,”  which 
became  the  vanguard  for  the  larger  transnational  Salafi  jihad  movement. 

During  the  Soviet-Afghan  war  a  key  figure,  the  leader  who  laid  down 
important  pillars  for  al-Qaeda’s  subsequent  ideational  foundation  and  stra¬ 
tegic  culture  was  Abdullah  Yusuf  Azzam.  Born  in  1941  on  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan  River,  then  administered  by  the  British  Mandate,  he  attended 
Damascus  University  and  earned  a  degree  in  Sharia  law  in  1966.  After  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  and  Israels  military  occupation  of  the  West  Bank, 
Azzam  joined  the  Palestinian  Muslim  Brotherhood  and  engaged  in  guerrilla 
warfare  operations  against  Israel.  However,  he  soon  became  disillusioned 
with  the  Palestinians  leading  the  armed  resistance  based  on  ideological 
differences.  Azzam  opted  out  and  continued  his  Islamic  studies  at  Cairo’s 
Al  Azhar  University  where  he  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Islamic  jurisprudence  in 
1973.  During  this  time,  he  met  many  Muslim  Brotherhood  followers  of  Qutb, 
including  Ayman  al  Zawahiri.  Azzam  adopted  Qutb’s  ideas,  including  the 
belief  in  an  inevitable  global  clash  between  the  Islamic  and  non-Islamic 
worlds.  He  then  moved  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  faculty  position  at  King  Abdul 
Aziz  University,  where  he  met  and  befriended  Osama  bin  Laden,  a  student. 
Azzam  saw  the  Soviet  invasion  as  a  kufar  or  infidel  aggression  against  Dar 
al-Islam — the  house  of  Islam — and  issued  a  call  for  all  Muslims  to  fight  in 
the  holy  war  to  expel  the  invaders.31  Subsequently,  he  published  Join  the 
Caravan ,  which  became  the  inspiration  for  thousands  of  Muslims  to  fight 
in  Afghanistan.32 

Azzam’s  charisma  drew  many  young  Muslims  to  the  fight.  His  goal  was 
to  awaken  the  ummah  to  its  duty  in  Afghanistan.  He  played  a  key  role 
in  establishing  networks  for  financing,  recruiting,  and  training  radical 
Muslims  to  fight  in  the  jihad  in  Afghanistan.  According  to  Olivier  Roy, 
Azzam  saw  Afghanistan  as  more  than  the  defense  of  the  ummah.  Its  role 
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was  also  to  serve  “as  a  training  ground  to  breed  the  vanguard  that  would 
spark  an  overall  resistance  against  the  encroachment  of  the  infidels  on  the 
Ummah. . .  Jihad  in  Afghanistan  was  aimed  at  setting  up  the  vanguard  of 
the  Ummah.” 33  Roy  further  notes  that  tens  of  thousands  of  militants  trav¬ 
eled  to  Afghanistan  through  Islamic  networks  for  training  and  to  fight  in 
the  jihad.  They  responded  to  the  call  and  passed  through  the  paramili¬ 
tary  training  infrastructure  established  by  Azzam,  and  later  by  bin  Laden. 
According  to  Marc  Sageman,  they  came  “from  all  over:  core  Arab  countries 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt;  Magreb  Arab  countries  like  Algeria  and 
Morocco;  Southeast  Asia  countries  such  as  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia; 
and  the  Muslim  immigrant  [or  diaspora]  communities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.”34 

Those  who  went  to  fight  in  Afghanistan  established  bonds  of  solidarity 
that  outlived  the  conflict.  They  became  an  international  brigade  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  global  jihad,  as  it  was  envisioned  by  Qutb  and  Azzam  and  later  by 
bin  Laden  and  his  followers.  Sageman  writes  that  this  “global  Salafi  Jihad 
evolved  through  a  process  of  radicalization  consisting  of  gradual  self-selec¬ 
tion.  . .  and  recognition  of  the  single  common  target  of  the  Jihad.”35  Roy  adds 
that  “the  volunteers  in  Afghanistan  experienced  a  concrete  international¬ 
ization  based  on  personal  contacts,  the  brotherhood  of  comrades  in  arms, 
friendships  and  affinities,”  and  they  established  “a  new  community  and 
brotherhood  with  which  to  identify.”36 

In  sum,  within  the  context  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  ideational 
foundation  for  the  strategic  culture  of  al-Qaeda  and  the  subsequent  global 
jihadi  movement  was  established.  This  first  element  of  that  strategic  culture 
was  al-Qaeda  s  view  of  a  dangerous  and  depraved  social  and  political  order 
that  required  global  jihad.  It  also  proposed  an  idealized  system  to  replace 
that  depraved  one  and  identified  steps  to  bring  it  to  fruition.  Thus,  al-Qaeda 
emerged  as  the  self- designated  leadership  of  that  global  Salafi  jihad  move¬ 
ment  whose  goal  was  to  fundamentally  change  the  political  and  social  order 
by  fostering  regime  change  locally  in  apostate  Muslim  states  and  a  systemic 
global  transformation.  Al-Qaeda  envisioned  a  return  to  an  idealized  past, 
the  golden  age  of  Islam.  As  the  vanguard  of  a  millenarian  movement,  al- 
Qaeda  came  to  see  the  world  through  apocalyptic  or  Manichaean  lenses  and 
called  for  a  holy  war  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil.37 
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Threats  and  Challenges  to  Al-Qaeda's  Vision  and  Beliefs 

The  second  component  of  strategic  culture,  as  described  above,  concentrates 
on  how  threats  and  challenges  to  shared  beliefs  and  a  vision  of  a  state  or 
non-state  actor  s  ideational  base  are  perceived.  How  serious  are  they?  Are 
they  existential?  How  are  adversaries  assessed?  To  what  extent  do  those 
adversaries  accelerate  or  fuel  the  security  dilemma? 

Al-Qaeda’s  vision  and  the  ideational  foundation  it  spawned  became 
the  lens  through  which  its  goals  were  established  and  enemies  were  per¬ 
ceived.  The  designation  of  those  enemies  and  identification  of  the  challenges 
they  posed  took  place  in  the  decade  following  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.  During  that  period  al-Qaeda  carried  out  a  strategic  assess¬ 
ment  to  establish  its  goals  and  identify  its  enemies,  near  and  far.  Where  next 
should  they  carry  out  armed  struggle  as  part  of  their  global  jihad?  Where 
was  the  next  area  of  operations  and  the  next  enemy  of  Islam?  These  were 
the  core  questions  of  this  strategic  assessment. 

One  faction  that  had  helped  oust  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  fighting  methods  in  other  parts  of  Dar  al-Islam  occupied  by 
infidels.  Those  places  included  Kashmir,  Somalia,  and  Bosnia.  Afghan  war 
veterans  sought  to  do  so  in  the  1990s;  some  went  to  fight  in  Bosnia,  others 
found  their  way  to  Kashmir.38  This  was  the  course  of  action  proposed  by 
Azzam  before  he  was  assassinated  in  November  1989. 

A  second  faction  called  for  Muslims  to  return  to  their  homelands  to  help 
overthrow  what  came  to  be  called  “near  enemies,”  the  repressive,  corrupt, 
secular,  Western-influenced  Muslim  regimes  that  they  perceived  as  imped¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  true  Islamic  communities.  These  jihadi  nationalists’  aim 
was  to  restore  “true”  Islam  across  Muslim  nations.  This  created  tensions 
within  the  budding  al-Qaeda  community  because  it  involved  fighting  and 
killing  other  Muslims. 

Among  Arab  Afghan  war  veterans  it  was  particularly  championed  by 
the  Egyptian  contingent  of  al-Qaeda,  who  in  the  1990s,  attempted  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Mubarak  regime  in  Egypt  through  a  campaign  of  terror.  To  do  so, 
they  targeted  police  and  government  officials,  as  well  as  civilians  to  include 
tourists.  With  respect  to  government  targets  they  aimed  high.  For  example, 
in  1990  they  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  kill  Abdel-Halim  Moussa,  the 
Egyptian  Interior  Minister.  But  they  did  murder  Rifaat  el-Mahgoub,  who 
was  serving  as  speaker  of  the  parliament.  In  1995  they  sought  to  assassinate 
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Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak  while  he  was  in  Ethiopia  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  This  also  failed.  But  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  1995  in  bombing  the  Egyptian  embassy  in  Islamabad.  The  attack 
resulted  in  16  deaths  and  another  60  wounded. 

The  goal  in  carrying  out  assaults  on  tourists  was  to  undermine  the 
Egyptian  economy  which  was  and  remains  very  dependent  on  tourism 
for  revenues.  These  attacks  included  the  1997  Luxor  massacre  in  which  62 
individuals  were  brutally  murdered.  Finally,  they  also  carried  out  frequent 
ambushes  against  rank-and-file  members  of  the  police,  killing  and  wound¬ 
ing  many.  These  attacks  went  on  through  the  1990s.  However,  the  Islamist 
extremists  were  no  match  for  the  Egyptian  forces  that  killed  or  arrested  so 
many  of  them  that  the  jihad  camp  eventually  split  under  the  pressure.  The 
leadership  of  one  faction,  the  Egyptian  Islamic  Group,  eventually  initiated 
a  unilateral  ceasefire.  In  March  2002,  members  of  the  groups5  leadership 
from  prison  in  Egypt  declared  the  use  of  violence  wrong  and  repudiated 
its  future  use.  The  leadership  of  the  other  faction,  the  Egyptian  Islamic 
jihad,  fled  the  country  and  joined  up  with  al-Qaeda  in  the  latter  1990s  in 
Afghanistan.  In  2001,  under  the  leadership  of  Ayman  al-Zawahri  they  offi¬ 
cially  merged  with  al-Qaeda  and  several  of  its  key  members  became  part 
of  AQs  ruling  council.39 

The  Algerian  contingent  likewise  returned  home  and  initiated  bloody 
warfare  against  the  Algerian  regime.  The  violence  carried  out  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  paled  in  comparison  with  that  employed  by  their  counterparts  in 
Algeria,  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  and  its  successor,  the  Salafist  Group  for 
Dawah  and  Combat.  It  ended  up  costing  between  150,000  and  200,000  lives. 
During  the  fight,  which  ended  in  2002,  Algeria  experienced  large  massacres 
of  intense  viciousness.  Entire  villages  or  neighborhoods  were  targeted  with¬ 
out  regard  for  who  died.  The  Islamist  guerrillas  killed  hundreds  of  civilians 
at  a  time.  But  as  in  Egypt  the  Algerian  security  forces  likewise  contained 
the  threat  through  a  brutal  counterterrorism  campaign.40 

As  this  strategic  reassessment  unfolded,  al-Qaedas  leadership  gained 
sanctuary  in  Sudan  in  1991.  From  there  it  operated  as  a  transnational  jihadi 
organization,  forging  linkages  with  like-minded  groups  in  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Oman,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Morocco,  Soma¬ 
lia,  and  Eritrea,  among  other  Muslim-majority  and  -minority  nations.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  jihadi  factions  were  fighting  protracted  insurgencies.  While 
in  Sudan,  al-Qaeda  backed  and  supported  them  with  training,  arms,  and 
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funding.  To  do  so,  it  established  weapons  caches  and  training  camps  where 
the  guerrilla  and  irregular  warfare  methods  were  taught.  Al-Qaeda  also 
maintained  its  training  camps  in  Afghanistan  for  the  same  purpose.  Suda¬ 
nese  intelligence  officers  aided  al- Qaeda  by  providing  false  passports  and 
documents.  At  the  time,  the  operational  role  of  al-Qaeda  was  principally 
to  provide  support  through  funds,  training,  and  weapons  for  national-level 
attacks  by  allied  jihadist  groups.41 

As  al-Qaeda  s  presence  in  Sudan  grew,  its  leaders  continued  to  strategize 
about  which  enemies  should  be  targeted  and  defeated.  Those  deliberations 
initially  revolved  around  “near  enemies,”  Muslim  territory  occupied  by 
“infidel”  Muslim  forces  and  apostate  Muslim  governments. 

But  then  a  third 
target,  the  “far 
enemy,”  entered  their 
discourse.  If  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  was  to 
be  realized — interna¬ 
tional  system  trans¬ 
formation  and  reestablishment  of  the  caliphate  (the  historic  community  of 
Islam)— then  the  main  impediment  to  that  aspiration  had  to  be  overcome.42 
According  to  Sageman,  those  who  championed  this  position  argued  that 
“the  main  danger  for  the  worldwide  Islamist  movement  was  the  United 
States,  which  was  seen  as  moving  in  on  Muslim  lands  such  as  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  East  Africa.  It  was  the  chead  of  the  snake’  that  had  to  be  killed 
. . .  [T]he  priority  had  to  be  . . .  the  far  enemy.”43  By  the  mid-1990s  bin  Laden 
and  his  top  collaborators,  including  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  adopted  this  view. 
But  to  accomplish  it  al-Qaeda  had  to  establish  and  staff  organizations  that 
could  employ  an  array  of  techniques  to  fight  a  “long  jihad.”  In  1996  they 
returned  to  Afghanistan  and  allied  with  the  Taliban  to  do  so. 

Afghanistan  provided  an  ideal  base — an  ever  expanding  infrastructure 
and  a  safe  haven  for  al-Qaeda,  far  from  American  political  influence  and 
military  power.  Following  the  Soviet  withdrawal  the  United  States  rather 
abruptly  dropped  its  interest  in  Afghanistan  and  for  all  intent  and  purposes 
left.  This  created  a  vacuum  that  first  opened  the  door  to  the  Taliban  who, 
in  turn,  opened  the  door  to  al-Qaeda.  According  to  the  9/11  Commission 
Report ,  “The  Taliban  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  all  who  wanted  to  come  to 
Afghanistan  to  train  in  the  [al-Qaeda]  camps.  The  alliance  with  the  Taliban 
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provided  al-Qaeda  a  sanctuary  in  which  to  instruct  and  indoctrinate  new 
fighters  and  terrorists,  import  weapons,  forge  ties  with  other  jihad  groups 
and  leaders  [globally],  and  plot  and  staff  terrorist  schemes.”44  Between  1996 
and  the  9/11  attacks,  al-Qaeda  was  busy  establishing  its  foundation  for  a 
global  jihad.  Their  expanding  infrastructure  in  Afghanistan  allowed  al- 
Qaeda  to  undertake  several  activities  to  this  end. 

First,  during  this  period  bin  Laden  stressed  that  part  of  al-Qaeda  s  ide¬ 
ational  and  doctrinal  structure  should  focus  on  the  Salafi  jihad  movement  s 
global  mission.  He  did  so  by  concentrating  on  the  United  States — the  far 
enemy — and  the  dangers  America  posed  for  the  very  survival  of  the  Muslim 
world.  This  can  be  seen  in  many  statements  he  issued. 

Second,  important  organizational  developments  took  place  during  the 
late  1990s  as  well.  Al-Qaeda  grew  in  size  and  complexity,  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  it  could  select  from  a  large  pool  of  many  thousands  of  radical  Islamists 
that  flowed  through  its  training  camps.  It  screened  and  evaluated  training 
program  candidates  for  membership  in  its  core  organization.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  came  from  national  level  groups  that  al-Qaeda  established  linkages 
with  during  this  period.  Rohan  Gunaratna  in  2001  was  first  to  identify  these 
linkages  in  a  comprehensive  way.  Among  those  he  included  were  ones  from 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Sudan,  Uzbekistan,  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  the  Palestinian  territories,  Algeria,  Libya,  Eritrea,  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
Chechnya,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia.  He  also  noted  that 
radical  Islamist  cells  were  active  in  Western  countries  as  well 45 

Finally,  from  its  Afghanistan  sanctuary,  al-Qaeda  established  itself  as 
the  vanguard  for  the  global  Salafi  jihad  movement.  It  did  so  during  the  1996 
to  2001  period  through  the  network  of  linkages  established  with  the  score 
of  other  radical  Islamist  groups  identified  by  Gunaratna,  many  of  whom 
were  employing  unconventional  and  asymmetric  violence  against  their 
home  governments. 

In  sum,  by  the  mid-1990s  al-Qaeda  had  set  its  goals  to  foster  regime 
change  locally  and  system  transformation  globally  to  achieve  its  vision.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives  both  near  and  far  enemies  had  to  be  defeated 
in  what  was  framed  as  a  millenarian  or  apocalyptic  struggle.  In  doing  so, 
al-Qaeda  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  second  component  of  strategic 
culture— setting  the  ends  and  means  for  achieving  goals— as  outlined  above 
and  detailed  below. 
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Ends  and  Means 

The  final  element  of  strategic  culture,  which  is  shaped  by  the  first  two  ele¬ 
ments  discussed  above,  consists  of  the  ends  and  means  for  advancing  beliefs 
and  values  and  achieving  goals  and  objectives.  Of  course,  ends  and  means 
are  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  environment  in  which  a  state  or 
non-state  armed  group  is  situated  at  a  given  point  in  time.  This  was  true  for 
AQAM  following  9/11.46  The  conflict  environment  changed  dramatically  as 
the  United  States  went  to  war  in  2001  in  Afghanistan  against  al-Qaeda.  To 
meet  these  new  challenges  and  to  advance  its  vision  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
U.S.-Afghanistan  war,  named  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  al-Qaeda  and 
local  movements  that  identified  with  it  employed  a  wide  array  of  means  to 
advance  their  goals.  Here  we  discuss  the  three  of  these  means. 

Because  al-Qaeda  believes  it  is  engaged  in  a  global  millenarian  clash  with 
the  United  States  and  more  broadly  the  West,  in  which  ideas  are  critical,  it 
has  utilized  both  kinetic  and  non-kinetic  instruments.  In  its  fight  with  the 
far  enemy,  al-Qaeda  has  placed  significant  emphasis  on  the  use  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  information  operations.  According  to  Zawahiri,  “More  than 
half  this  battle  is  taking  place  in  the  battlefield  of  the  media  ...  we  are  in  a 
media  battle,  in  a  race  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  ummah  [community 
of  Muslim  believers].”47 

Consequently,  al-Qaeda  draws  on  information  instruments  (as  in  the 
first  instance),  to  transmit  its  ideology  and  vision  to  the  target  audience  of 
Muslims  across  the  globe.  In  doing  so,  it  has  sought  to  disseminate  a  series 
of  ideational  messages  that  describe,  in  global  and  local  terms,  the  social  and 
political  conditions  requiring  drastic  action.  Al-Qaeda’s  ideology  presents 
a  comprehensive  critique  of  the  existing  local  and  global  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  milieu,  seeking  to  instill  in  the  Muslim  community  a  powerful  sense  of 
moral  outrage  and  commitment  to  jihad. 

AQAM  s  information  operations  support  the  twin  goals  of  fostering  the 
overthrow  of  local  apostate  Muslim  states  and  transforming  the  interna¬ 
tional  socio-political  system.  To  do  so,  al-Qaeda,  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  Cold  War  era,  seeks  to  inspire,  recruit,  and 
mobilize  individuals  to  take  up  arms  and  help  achieve  these  objectives. 

However,  the  means  they  employ  to  appeal  to  young  men  across  the 
Muslim  world  include,  most  importantly,  the  Internet.48  Since  9/11  al-Qaeda  s 
use  of  the  World  Wide  Web  in  several  languages,  innumerable  blogs  and 
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bulletin  boards,  and  other  Internet  tools  has  burgeoned.  Collectively,  these 
tools  provide  al-Qaeda  with  the  capacity  to  circumvent  both  the  mainstream 
global  media,  which  is  dominated  by  Western  media  outlets,  as  well  as 
the  media  in  Muslim  countries  that  are  largely  controlled  by  authoritarian 
governments. 

Of  course,  al-Qaeda  also  seeks  to  exploit  some  global  media  outlets, 
most  importantly  Arab  television  and  satellite  channels.  For  Muslims  in 
the  Arab  world  and  elsewhere  satellite  channels  such  as  Al-Jazeera  and 
Al-Arabiya  are  often  the  first  way  in  which  they  encounter  some  of  the 
issues  and  themes  found  on  the  websites  of  al-Qaeda  and  associated  jihad 
groups.  It  may  well  be  that  Al-Jazeera  and  Al-Arabiya,  among  other  Arab 
media  outlets,  unintentionally  promote  individuals  to  explore  the  Internet 
for  further  information. 

Through  the  Internet,  al-Qaeda  can  communicate  directly  with  like- 
minded  individuals  and  groups  in  various  regions  of  the  world.  At  al-Qaeda 
and  Associated  Movements  websites  these  individuals  can  obtain  not  just 
inspiration  but  also  operational  knowledge  and  skills  to  execute  violent 
strikes  locally,  on  an  independent  basis.  No  radical  movement  had  this 
global  reach  capacity  in  the  past. 

A  second  means  employed  by  AQAM  since  9/11  has  been  the  exploitation 
of  ungoverned  territory  to  establish  new  bases.  Within  weak  and  failing 
states,  governments  often  cannot  exercise  control  over  all  their  territories, 
particularly  sparsely  populated  areas  in  rough  terrains.  This  effectively 
lawless  space,  in  turn,  is  increasingly  being  exploited  by  insurgent  armed 
groups.  In  the  decade  following  9/11,  al-Qaeda  has  established  important 
operations  and  training  bases  in  the  largely  ungoverned  tribal  areas  along 
the  mountainous  Afghan-Pakistan  border. 

By  2007  it  was  clear  to  American  security  analysts  that  al-Qaeda  was 
exploiting  this  new  sanctuary  to  foster  its  regional  and  global  activities. 
According  to  American  officials,  there  was  “mounting  evidence  that  Osama 
bin  Laden  and  his  deputy,  Ayman  al-Zawahri,  had  been  steadily  building  a 
[training  and]  operations  hub  in  the  mountainous  Pakistani  tribal  area  of 
North  Waziristan  . . .  Intelligence  showed  that  the  compounds  functioned 
under  a  loose  command  structure  and  were  operated  by  groups  of  Arab, 
Pakistani  and  Afghan  militants.”49 

The  Afghan-Pakistan  border  is  not  the  only  ungoverned  territory  that 
al-Qaeda  and  its  regional  affiliates  have  sought  to  exploit.  In  both  the  Sahel 
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region  of  North  Central  Africa  and  in  Somalia,  ungoverned,  lawless  terri¬ 
tory  is  being  exploited  by  Salafi  jihad  groups  that  identify  with  al-Qaeda. 
This  is  also  true  in  Yemen  where  al-Qaeda  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  exploits 
ungoverned  space. 

Finally,  since  9/11  AQAM  have  employed  a  wide  range  of  kinetic  often 
innovative  means  to  achieve  its  objectives.  For  example,  in  Iraq,  it  adapted 
various  violent  means  to  attack  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  such  as  improvised 
explosive  devices  (IEDs),  and  then  posted  how-to  manuals  to  build  and 
plant  IEDs  on  jihadi  websites  for  the  whole  world  to  see.  Iraqi  insurgents 
found  ways  to  counter  U.S.  measures  to  degrade  IED  effectiveness,  such  as 
publishing  special  reports  and  handbooks  with  detailed  diagrams  and  other 
technical  depictions  on  how  to  dismantle  IEDs. 

Findings  and  Implications 

This  assessment  has  demonstrated  that  strategic  culture  can  be  employed  as 
a  diagnostic  tool  for  assessing  how  a  non-state  armed  group — al-Qaeda — 
adopted  specific  operational  codes  based  on  an  ideational  and  historical 
foundation  that  evolved  over  decades.  As  al-Qaeda  took  shape  it  generated 
doctrines  in  which  goals  were  established  and  enemies  identified.  The  des¬ 
ignation  of  those  enemies  and  the  perceptions  of  the  challenges  they  posed 
took  place  over  a  period  of  years  following  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.  During  that  time  al-Qaeda  carried  out  a  strategic  assessment 
to  establish  goals,  identify  enemies,  and  set  the  conditions  for  the  long  jihad, 
a  global  millenarian  clash  with  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  al-Qaeda  and  its  evolution  through  the  lens  of  strategic 
culture  provides  a  deeper  understanding  of  its  behavior  then,  today,  and  for 
the  years  ahead,  than  by  attributing  it  to  violent  extremism.  In  doing  so,  we 
can  see  how  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  was  influenced  by  the  20th  century 
Salafist  revival  and  consequently  adopted  its  principals  for  its  jihad  move¬ 
ment.  This  took  shape  in  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s  and  then  evolved  into  its 
present  form.  While  AQAM  emerged  as  a  transnational  movement,  Islam 
serves  as  a  powerful  unifier,  and  the  critical  element  of  identity,  of  past  and 
present  jihadist  ideology.  Members  of  AQAM  view  their  global  community 
as  a  nation  that  is  larger  than  any  states  from  which  those  associated  groups 
derive. 
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Strategic  culture  helps  us  understand  al-Qaeda  s  past,  and  provides  a 
more  well-rounded  explanation  of  its  actions,  from  9/11  to  the  present.  Its 
strategic  culture  identifies  an  ideational  milieu  that  makes  critical  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  beliefs  and  values  of  the  religious  community,  the  nature 
of  the  enemies  that  threaten  those  beliefs  and  values,  and  the  role  of  jihad 
in  defending  and  expanding  them.  The  implications  of  these  developments 
are  significant  for  the  21st  century  security  environment.  They  suggest  that 
we  should  not  assume  that  the  serious  blows  that  al-Qaeda  has  suffered 
since  9/11 — the  loss  of  bin  Laden  and  several  other  key  operational  leaders 
along  with  its  Afghan  base,  and  serious  setbacks  for  its  affiliates  outside  of 
Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  including  the  defeat  of  al-Qaeda  in  Iraq— means 
that  al-Qaeda  is  facing  demise.  Rather,  what  a  strategic  culture  assessment 
of  al-Qaeda  (from  its  emergence  in  the  late  1980s  up  to  9/11  and  its  aftermath 
when  it  transformed  into  the  global  Salafi  jihadi  movement,  to  the  death 
of  bin  Laden  in  2011)  tells  us  is  that  AQAM  has  staying  power,  as  it  has  the 
capabilities,  networks,  and  the  will  not  to  be  easily  deterred.  While  its  set¬ 
backs  are  significant,  when  viewed  through  the  lens  of  strategic  culture  they 
do  not  indicate  that  they  are  fatal  for  al-Qaeda,  its  affiliated  organizations 
or  global  followers.  Rather,  as  Braniff  and  Moghadam  conclude: 

Al-Qaeda  continues  to  enable  the  violence  of  others,  orient  that 
violence  towards  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  a  distributed 
game  of  attrition  warfare,  and  foster  a  dichotomous  ‘us  versus 
them’  narrative  ...  The  organization  has  adapted  to  changing 
environmental  pressures  at  the  strategic,  ideological,  and  structural 
levels,  and  the  aggregation  of  these  adaptations  has  fundamentally 
changed  the  nature  of  the  jihadist  threat  to  the  West  ...  This 
multifaceted  global  jihad  will,  however,  continue  to  attempt  greater 
numbers  of  attacks  in  more  locations,  from  a  more  diverse  cadre  of 
individuals  spanning  a  wider  ideological  spectrum.50 

To  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  these  changes  and  their  implications, 
we  now  examine  the  core  subjects  of  jihadi  strategic  studies,  which  are 
shaped  by  its  strategic  culture.  We  highlight  the  discussions  and  debates 
that  have  been  taking  place  within  AQAM  on  these  core  topics  since  9/11.  By 
doing  so,  we  gain  insight  into  new  avenues  for  al-Qaeda  s  violent  adaptation 
on  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  level. 
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3.  Strategic  Studies,  al-Qaeda  and  the  Global 
Jihadi  Movement 

Previously  we  noted  that  in  the  1990s  al-Qaeda  morphed  into  al-Qaeda 
and  Associated  Movements  and  following  9/11  grew  into  the  wider 
global  jihadi  movement.  Organizationally,  the  movement  came  to  consist 
of  four  elements:  (1)  a  core  al-Qaeda  leadership  based  in  Pakistan,  (2)  sev¬ 
eral  associated  branches  such  as  al-Qaeda  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and 
(3)  like-minded  groups  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  (4)  worldwide  jihadi 
participants,  supporters,  and  sympathizers.  What  ties  these  different  ele¬ 
ments  together  is  the  Internet,  although  analysts  disagree  over  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  linked. 

The  Internet  has  provided  a  transformational  capability  to  the  global 
jihadi  movement.  As  Hanna  Rogan  explains,  the  Internet  “facilitates  ideo¬ 
logical  cohesion  and  network-building  within  a  geographically  scattered 
movement,  and  all  levels  of  the  jihadist  network  are  present  on  the  Internet 
. . .  [And  while]  jihadist  websites  differ  enormously  . . .  many  sites  are  inter¬ 
related  in  the  sense  that  they  frequently  redistribute  and  circulate  the  same 
material . . .  Concerning  the  functions  of  the  jihadist  Internet,  it  fulfills  dif¬ 
ferent  objectives,  most  importantly  of  a  communicative  character.”51  This  is 
accomplished  via  publication  of  extensive  jihadist  information,  news,  and 
ideological  material  using  text  and  audio-visual  media.52 

In  the  post- 9/11  period,  a  small  number  of  Western  specialists  began 
to  discover  among  these  diverse  jihadi  publications  a  sub-category  that 
they  characterized  as  conforming  to  topics  in  Western  strategic  studies. 
The  first  to  do  so  was  Brynjar  Lia,  a  leading  analyst  of  militant  Islamism, 
and  Thomas  Hegghammer,  a  specialist  on  terrorism  and  violent  Islamism, 
both  with  the  Norwegian  Defence  Research  Establishment  s  Transnational 
Radical  Islamism  Project.  Their  study,  published  in  2004,  assessed  an  al- 
Qaeda  document,  Jihadi  Iraq, ,  that  focused  on  how  to  use  force  to  split  the 
U.S.-led  coalition  in  Iraq.  The  first  step  carried  out  was  the  terrorist  strikes 
on  Madrid  s  passenger  trains,  which  were  intended  to  compel  Spain  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  coalition,  according  to  Jihadi  Iraqs  author.  Lia  and  Heg¬ 
ghammer  contend  that  this  “text,  which  is  secular  in  style,  analytical  in 
its  approach,  and  pragmatic  in  its  conclusions,  displays  a  level  of  political 
awareness  that  breaks  with  most  preconceptions  about  religious  funda¬ 
mentalist  thought.”53  The  detailed  political  and  military  strategy  proposed 
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in  Jihadi  Iraq  illustrated  what  one  would  find  in  discussions  of  intelligence 
officers,  defense  analysts,  and  military  strategists  of  modern  states.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors  the  “strategic  analysis  found  in  Jihadi  Iraq ,  which  draws 
on  Western  sources,  identifies  and  analyzes  weaknesses  of  both  parties, 
considers  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  in  the  military  con¬ 
flict,  and  recommends  realistic  strategies.”54  Given  AQAM  s  burgeoning 
use  of  the  Internet,  Lia  and  Hegghammer  proposed  that  Jihadi  Iraq  was 
part  of  a  “growing  online  literature”  that  should  be  characterized  as  “jihadi 
strategic  studies.”55 

Two  years  later  Hegghammer  advanced  this  proposition  by  asserting 
that  within  AQAM  s  expanding  use  of  the  Internet  was  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  question  of  why  to  fight  jihad  but  also  to  how  to  fight 
jihad ,  producing  materials  that  are  “strikingly  similar  to  Western  strategic 
studies.”  To  illustrate  this  development  Hegghammer  profiled  the  work  of 
“three  pioneering  figures”  in  the  jihadi  discourse  over  how  to  conduct  the 
global  fight.56 

These  initial  studies  led  other  analysts  to  consider  whether  the  jihadi 
discourse  on  the  Internet  addressed  additional  topics  that  could  likewise 
be  grouped  within  the  six  core  subjects  of  strategic  studies.  In  doing  so, 
Mark  Stout  found  that  the  “written  works  of  an  intellectually  vigorous 
group  of  thinkers  within  AQAM  show  that  strategic  thought  grounded 
in  mainstream  global  thought  on  revolutionary  warfare  exists  within  this 
community.”57  Based  on  an  in-depth  review  of  jihadi  discourse  on  terrorist 
training,  Lia  discovered  considerable  differences  between  leading  jihadi 
theorists  “over  issues  such  as  how  training  should  be  defined,  its  ultimate 
purpose,  and  where  and  how  to  prepare  jihadi  fighters.”  But  leading  jihadi 
theorists  agreed  that  warriors  should  be  those  “whose  primary  strength  lies 
in  their  spiritual  determination,  their  patience,  and  willingness  to  employ 
savagery  against  the  enemy.”58  Another  investigator,  Dima  Adamsky,  noted 
that  while  the  jihadi  online  strategic  discourse  included  no  formal  use  of 
the  concept  “operational  art,”  that  its  literature  is  “replete  with  discussions 
related  to  it.”59 

While  these  specialists  opened  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  “jihadi  stra¬ 
tegic  studies,”  no  attempt  has  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  breadth  of 
this  strategic  discourse  or  to  what  extent  it  ranges  across  the  core  subjects  of 
the  strategic  studies  discipline.  The  remainder  of  this  study  addresses  these 
issues.  To  do  so,  two  categories  of  source  materials  are  drawn  upon.  The  first 
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consists  of  studies  and  reports  produced  by  several  well-respected  research 
projects  and  programs  that  base  their  assessments  on  either  captured  jihadi 
documents  or  jihadi  materials  found  on  the  Internet.  These  studies  and 
reports  provide  considerable  additional  documentation  similar  to  that  found 
by  Lia  and  Hegghammer,  Stout,  and  Adamsky,  highlighted  above. 

The  first  category  of  source  materials  comes  from  three  selected  research 
projects:  (1)  The  Combating  Terrorism  Center  at  West  Point,  a  leading  insti¬ 
tution  devoted  to  the  study  of  AQAM,  employing  a  range  of  primary  source 
materials  including  captured  documents  to  assess  jihadi  doctrine,  strat¬ 
egy,  and  structure,  (2)  The  Norwegian  Defence  Research  Establishment  s 
Transnational  Radical  Islam  Project,  which  conducts  in-depth  analysis  of 
contemporary  jihadi  movements,  (3)  The  Terrorist  Perspectives  Project  of 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  These  studies  include  the  strategic  and 
operational  perspectives  of  AQAM  s  intellectual  leadership.60 

The  second  category  of  source  material  notable  comes  from  primary 
jihadi  materials  collected  directly  from  the  Internet,  and  translated  and 
evaluated  by  the  Search  for  International  Terrorist  Entities  (SITE)  Intel¬ 
ligence  Group.  A  private,  for-profit  organization,  SITE  Intelligence  Group 
maintains  an  extensive  database  of  primary  materials  that  include  original 
and  translated  transcripts  of  AQAM  and  other  jihadi  leaders5  speeches, 
video,  and  audio  messages;  translations  of  AQAM  books,  magazines,  and 
training  manuals;  and  translations  of  discussions  of  potential  targets,  meth¬ 
ods  of  attack,  and  other  issues  discussed  in  their  chat  rooms.  Many  SITE 
Intelligence  Group  products  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  jihadi  strategic 
studies  (including  doctrine,  strategy,  and  leading  strategists),  various  train¬ 
ing  manuals  and  videos,  tactics,  and  weapons. 

Taken  together  these  two  categories  of  documents  are  scrutinized  to 
determine  whether  al-Qaeda  and  the  global  jihadi  movement  conduct  a 
strategic  discourse  comparable  to  that  which  takes  place  within  the  security 
institutions  of  modern  states.  In  other  words,  do  items  contained  in  these 
two  categories  coincide  with  the  six  generalized  topics  that  constitute  the 
core  subjects  found  in  both  the  PME  curriculum  and  military  publications 
of  modern  nation-states? 

The  Nature  of  the  International  Security  Environment 

Strategic  analysis  by  Western  military  and  civilian  agencies  begins  with  an 
assessment  of  the  security  landscape  they  currently  confront  or  believe  they 
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will  face  in  the  near  term.  As 
an  example,  consider  the  U.S. 

Defense  Department’s  2010 
report  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review ,  which  begins  with 
such  an  assessment:  “The 
United  States  faces  a  series  of 
challenges  ...  in  a  complex  and  uncertain  security  landscape  in  which  the 
pace  of  change  continues  to  accelerate.”61  It  then  highlights  both  those  chal¬ 
lenges,  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  nearly  10  years  of  irregular  warfare,  and 
possible  new  challenges. 

Consider  another  example.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  stra¬ 
tegic  specialists  faced  a  new  context  in  which  they  sought  to  determine  the 
terrain  of  the  future  security  landscape  as  the  international  order  experi¬ 
enced  a  period  of  great  change.  Will  the  years  ahead  be  marked  by  fluidity, 
uncertainty,  and  a  variety  of  forms  of  instability  or  the  opposite?  Will  new 
challenges  emanate  from  this  security  landscape?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  they  addressed. 

There  is  evidence  that  members  of  AQAM’s  intellectual  leadership  have 
likewise  addressed  the  same  kinds  of  questions  as  part  of  their  strategic 
discourse.  As  noted  earlier,  this  first  took  place  following  the  Soviet  with¬ 
drawal  from  Afghanistan  in  the  late  1980s.  While  the  war  had  ended,  AQAM 
viewed  its  outcome  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  part  of  a  longer  conflict. 
Abdallah  Azzam,  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  what  would  become 
the  global  jihadi  movement,  frequently  commented  that  he  “saw  the  Afghan 
jihad  as  the  beginning  of  the  fight.”62 

Azzam  asserted  it  would  be  a  long  fight,  as  was  reflected  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  took  place  among  the  international  jihadi  fighters  that,  as  Olivier 
Roy  describes,  “went  to  Afghanistan  through  Islamic  networks  for  training 
and  jihad.”63  Having  forced  the  Soviet  withdrawal  they  debated  not  whether 
the  fight  would  continue  but  where  it  would  next  take  place.  That  was  the 
strategic  landscape  as  they  saw  it. 

That  interchange,  as  noted  above,  amounted  to  a  strategic  assessment 
intended  to  identify  the  next  area  of  operations.  Azzam  pushed  for  a  solidi¬ 
fication  of  the  Afghan  al- Qaeda  base  from  which  to  liberate  other  parts  of 
Dar  al-Islam  occupied  by  infidels.  Others  taking  part  in  this  discussion  said 
the  next  fight  should  be  against  dictatorial  and  corrupt  Arab  governments 
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that  violated  Islamic  principles.  Recall  that  these  states  came  to  be  called  the 
“near  enemies  .”  This  debate  continued  into  the  1990s  among  al-Qaeda  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  organization’s  strategic  thinkers  revolving  around  their  “near 
and  far  enemies  .”  By  late  1994  al-Qaeda  leaders  moved  the  “far  enemy”  to  the 
forefront.  Those  in  al-Qaeda  asserted  that  the  United  States  posed  the  great¬ 
est  danger,  as  they  saw  it  as  moving  in  on  Muslim  lands.  It  was,  as  Sageman 
noted  above,  the  “head  of  the  snake”  that  had  to  be  killed.  Consequently, 
the  core  leaders  of  AQAM  had  come  to  define  the  security  landscape  as  one 
marked  by  a  long  global  clash  with  the  United  States.64 

Following  9/11,  AQAM  s  leading  strategic  thinkers’  assessment  of  its 
security  environment  remained  consistent  with  this  earlier  one.  Consider 
Abu  Bakr  Naji,  whose  book,  The  Management  of  Savagery:  The  Most  Criti¬ 
cal  Stage  Through  Which  the  Ummah  Will  Pass ,  was  disseminated  across 
the  Internet  in  2005.  While  little  is  known  of  his  background,  Naji  s  book 
and  contributions  to  al-Qaeda  s  online  magazine,  Sawt  al-Jihad ,  catapulted 
Naji  into  the  ranks  of  important  jihadi  strategic  thinkers.  In  the  first  part  of 
book,  Naji  appraises  the  post-WWII  and  post- 9/11  security  environment.  He 
describes  how  the  two  superpowers  were  able  to  dominate  the  global  order 
“through  their  centralized  power.”  The  meaning  of  “centralized  power”  here 
is  the  extensive  military  power  that  extends  from  the  center  and  reaches 
the  utmost  extremity  of  these  lands.  “Submission,  in  its  primary,  simplest 
form,”  Naji  explained,  “means  that  those  lands  owe  the  center  loyalty,  sub¬ 
mission  to  its  judgment,  and  responsibility  for  its  interests.”  In  the  Middle 
East,  Naji  explained,  they  used  proxy  regimes  to  indirectly  “rule  the  Islamic 
world.”  65 

However,  citing  Paul  Kennedy’s  analysis  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  great 
powers,  Naji  describes  how  the  USSR  overextended  itself  in  Afghanistan 
and  how  that  was  a  key  contributor  to  its  downfall.66  “This  is  exactly  what 
happened  to  the  Communist  superpower  when  it  was  put  in  a  military  con¬ 
frontation  with  a  power  weaker  than  itself  by  several  degrees  . . .  The  weaker 
power  succeeded  in  exhausting  it  militarily.”  Moreover,  Naji  continues,  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  revived  the  “dogma  of  jihad  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Muslim  masses”  drawing  fighters  from  “unknown  lands,  like  Chechnya 
and  Tajkistan.”67 

The  jihadi  movement’s  strategic  lesson  from  the  Afghan-Soviet  war  in 
the  post-9/11  era,  explained  Naji,  is  to  “draw  the  U.S.  into  direct  confronta¬ 
tion  in  locations  that  are  remote  from  its  borders.”  In  doing  so,  the  United 
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States,  like  its  former  Soviet  adversary,  “will  come  to  be  overextended  the 
longer  it  stays  engaged  in  such  far  off  fights.”  68 

In  these  excerpts  from  The  Management  of  Savagery  we  see  that  a  jihadi 
strategic  thinker  assessed  the  international  security  environment  similarly 
to  the  way  Western  strategic  analysts  approach  such  issues.  Naji  is  not  alone. 
Consider  Abu  Ubayd  al-Qurashi,  who  like  Naji,  wrote  widely  on  various 
jihadi  strategic  issues  in  the  immediate  years  following  9/11,  particularly  in 
the  Strategic  Studies  section  of  the  magazine  Majallat  al-Ansar.  Al-Qurashi 
described  the  security  landscape  as  global  confrontation  between  al-Qaeda 
and  the  United  States.  He  also  wrote  several  pieces  on  irregular  warfare  in 
which  he  draws  on  the  analyses  of  Western  military  specialists.69 

Finally,  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11  perhaps  the  leading  jihadi  strategic 
thinker  to  emerge  was  Abu  Musab  al-Suri.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  he  is  considered 
a  sophisticated  strategist  by  Western  specialists.  Lia,  of  the  Transnational 
Radical  Islam  Project  in  Norway  and  biographer  of  al-Suri,  characterizes 
him  as  “probably  the  worlds  foremost  'jihadi  theoretician,5  a  description 
bestowed  on  him  by  numerous  participants  in  jihad  web  forums  who  fre¬ 
quently  cite  his  works  . . .  al-Suri  has  first  and  foremost  earned  great  respect 
as  a  strategic  thinker.5570 

Before  publishing  his  most  important  treatise  in  2004,  The  Global  Islamic 
Resistance  Call ,  al-Suri  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  fight  dating 
back  to  the  armed  uprising  in  the  early  1980s  against  the  Syrian  regime  of 
Hafez  Assad.  That  revolt  had  a  disastrous  outcome,  and  he  fled  to  Europe. 
In  the  latter  1980s,  al-Suri  joined  the  international  jihadists  fighting  the 
USSR  in  Afghanistan  where  he  befriended  Abdallah  Azzam  and  became 
a  military  trainer  for  Arab  fighters  in  Azzams  organization.  He  also  took 
part  in  combat  against  Soviet  forces.  Following  Moscow's  withdrawal,  al- 
Suri  stayed  on  in  Afghanistan  until  the  early  1990s  and  then  returned  to 
Europe  where  he  remained  until  1997. 

During  this  period  al-Suri  began  to  lecture  and  write  on  strategic  mat¬ 
ters.  He  recounts  that  “at  the  A1  Nour  Media  Center  . . .  among  the  most 
important  lectures  [he]  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1991  was  one  entitled 
'The  Balance  of  Power  in  the  New  World  Order.55571  In  this  early  piece,  like 
other  al-Qaeda  strategic  thinkers  who  took  part  in  the  strategic  assess¬ 
ment  following  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  al-Suri  assessed 
“Muslims  present  condition.55  He  asserted  that  conflict  would  continue  in 
the  form  of  a  bi-polar  struggle  pitting  the  United  States,  Israel,  and  secular 
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governments  in  Muslim  states  against  armed  jihad  organizations  and  their 
leaders.72  He  followed  this  up  two  years  later  with  “A  Call  for  the  Sake  of 
Establishing  the  Global  Islamic  Resistance.”  The  study  flowed  directly  from 
his  assessment  of  the  future  strategic  landscape  following  the  Soviet  exit 
from  Afghanistan;  al-Suri  further  elaborated  on  his  analysis  of  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  sources  of  continued  conflict.73 

Finally,  in  The  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call ,  al-Suri  provides  his  most 
thorough  assessment  of  the  Cold  War,  post-Cold  War,  and  post-9/11  inter¬ 
national  security  landscape  and  the  sources  of  conflict.  Part  I  of  the  1600 
page  book  elaborates  on  his  1991  lecture  noted  above.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  chapter  four  where  he  focuses  on  the  roots  of  the  continuing  conflict 
between  Muslims  and  the  West,  which  he  characterizes  as  a  series  of  20th 
and  21st  century  cultural  conflicts.  In  subsequent  chapters  he  chronicles 
each  of  these,  concentrating  on  those  following  the  Cold  War.74  In  doing  so, 
as  Lia  notes,  al-Suri  ‘never  shied  from  criticizing  jihadi leaders”  whose  poli¬ 
cies  he  felt  were  ill-considered.  “Sharply  analytical  and  rational  in  approach, 
he  . . .  castigates  the  jihad  movement  for  living  in  the  past  and  misjudging 
the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  and  post- 9/11  eras.”75 

What  this  discussion  illustrates  is  that  like  their  counterparts  in  modern 
nation-states,  armed  non-state  groups  can,  and  in  the  case  of  AQAM  and 
the  global  jihadi  movement,  do,  take  part  in  a  strategic  discourse  that  begins 
with  an  assessment  of  the  international  security  landscape.  Key  strategic 
thinkers  like  Naji,  al-Qurashi,  and  al-Suri  provide  analytic  assessments 
of  the  conflict  environment  that  the  jihadi  movement  currently  confronts 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  believe  it  will  continue  to  challenge  them  in 
the  near  term. 

Doctrine  and  Principles 

Doctrine,  in  the  context  of  strategic  studies,  is  concerned  with  deliberations 
over  how  the  military  and  other  instruments  of  power  are  organized  and 
utilized  to  support  national  objectives.  Doctrine  includes  the  principles  by 
which  military  and  other  instruments  of  power  foster  a  nation  s  objectives. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  grand  strategy  used  interchangeably  with  the 
national  security  doctrine  of  the  state.  British  historian  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 
explained  that  the  role  of  grand  strategy  is  to  “coordinate  and  direct  all  the 
resources  of  a  nation,  or  band  of  nations,  toward  the  attainment  of  political 
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objectives” 76  In  the  United  States,  this  approach  can  be  found  in  the  presi¬ 
dent  s  annual  National  Security  Strategy  report.  Doctrine,  grand  strategy, 
and  national  security  strategy  receive  considerable  attention  in  American 
professional  military  publications  and  those  of  other  major  powers. 

Analysts  at  the  programs  and  projects  selected  for  this  study  found  that 
a  part  of  the  strategic  studies  discourse  of  al-Qaeda  and  the  global  jihadi 
movement  has  been  concerned  with  issues  similar  in  content  to  those  of 
their  state  counterparts’  examination  of  doctrine  and  grand  strategy.  For 
example,  consider  studies  completed  by  the  Terrorist  Perspectives  Project 
of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  Mark  Stout,  one  of  the  project’s  inves¬ 
tigators,  highlights  in  a  piece  titled  “In  Search  of  Salafi  Jihadist  Strategic 
Thought,”  how  the  “written  works  of  an  intellectually  vigorous  group  of 
thinkers  within  AQA  [al-Qaeda  and  its  affiliates]  show  that  strategic  thought 
. . .  exists  within  this  community”  and  that  “there  are  important  thinkers  in 
AQA,  including  some  who  . . .  clearly  qualify  as  [grand]  strategists.”  77 

Having  examined  the  works  of  a  number  of  these  individuals,  Stout  con¬ 
cludes  that  they  “approach  the  challenges  they  face  with  an  instrumental, 
strategic  mindset,”  much  like  that  taken  by  their  state  counterparts.  For 
example,  they  “write,  often  critically,  about  what  they  have  observed  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement.”  In  doing  so,  “these  writings  add  to  the 
body  of  [strategic]  jihadist  literature  circulating  in  cyberspace  and  ...  are 
influencing  the  thinking  of  present  day  and  future  jihadist  leaders.”  78  In 
sum,  Stout  found  within  the  jihadist  community  a  “small  number  of  very 
intelligent  people  who  think  strategically  and  who  are  actively  searching 
for  solutions”  to  AQAs  strategic  and  operational  challenges. 

The  Terrorist  Perspectives  Project  has  produced  several  volumes  that 
provide  substantial  insight  into  AQAs  strategic  thinking  and  analysis  in  the 
decade  since  9/11.  This  includes  an  assessment  of  the  works  of  Abu  Musab 
al-Suri,  and  most  importantly  his  The  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call ,  along 
with  a  volume  containing  the  strategic  and  operational  views  of  other  AQA 
strategic  thinkers.79  These  works  provide  a  compendium  of  AQAs  most 
important  doctrinal  specialists. 

The  Norwegian  Defence  Ministry’s  project  has  produced  several  stud¬ 
ies,  also  based  on  primary  sources,  which  likewise  provide  a  rich  analy¬ 
sis  of  jihadi  strategic  doctrine  and  thought.  Among  the  members  of  that 
research  group,  Lia,  in  particular,  concentrates  on  the  doctrinal  aspects  of 
jihadi  strategic  studies.  His  biography  of  the  key  al-Qaeda  strategist  Abu 
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Musab  al-Suri  is  a  prime  example  of  the  seminal  research  and  analysis 
conducted  by  the  project.  As  already  noted,  al-Suri,  a  central  figure  in  the 
post-9/11  jihadi  strategic  dialogue,  helped  shape  their  global  strategy  in  a 
series  of  writings  and  videos,  most  importantly  his  influential  Call  to  Global 
Islamic  Resistance.  In  this  work  (two  key  chapters  of  which  Lia  translated 
for  his  biography),  al-Suri  outlines  his  theory  for  a  grassroots  global  jihadi 
movement  comprised  of  self-radicalized  individuals  (through  online  jihadi 
literature),  not  formally  part  of  al-Qaeda  or  under  its  hierarchical  control, 
and  who  maintain  only  passive  connections  to  it.  Lia  carefully  analyzes  al- 
Suri  s  unique  jihad  theory,  which  appears  to  have  inspired  the  operations 
of  several  successful,  autonomous  cells  beginning  with  the  terror  attack  in 
Madrid  in  2004.  Recall  that  the  Madrid  attack  was  executed  by  individuals 
without  direct  connections  to  al-Qaeda  but  who  sought  to  further  the  global 
jihad  movement  s  goals.  Communiques  by  the  Madrid  terrorists  threatening 
violence  were  signed  “Supporters  of  al-Qaeda  in  Europe.” 

In  addition  to  the  al-Suri  biography,  Lia  has  produced  several  other 
reports  and  book  chapters  that  assess  differences  among  jihadi  strategists 
and  doctrinarians,  comparing  themes  found  in  the  texts  of  different  jihadi 
writers.80 

The  Combating  Terrorism  Center  (CTC)  at  West  Point  has  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  analysis  of  a  range  of  primary  materials  on  jihadi  doctrine.  These 
include  a  three-part  assessment  of  the  books  of  Abdullah  Azzam  who,  as 
noted  earlier,  is  considered  the  founder  of  al-Qaeda  and  a  key  strategist  who 
helped  lay  the  foundation  for  today  s  global  jihadi  movement.  According  to 
Youssef  Aboul-Enein,  the  author  of  the  CTC  study,  “Azzam  is  as  significant 
strategically  to  al-Qaeda  and  its  affiliates  as  Carl  von  Clausewitz  is  to  the 
study  of  conventional  war.”81  In  his  examination  of  three  of  Azzam  s  books, 
Aboul-Enein  provides  insightful  commentary  on  the  “strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical”  foundation  Azzam  laid  down  in  these  and  other  works  for  al- 
Qaeda,  Hamas,  and  various  other  Islamist  militant  groups.82 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  of  Azzam,  other  primary  source-based 
reports  published  by  the  CTC  provide  insights  into  how  jihadi  thinkers  have 
considered  issues  of  doctrine  and  grand  strategy.  These  include  profiles  of 
key  AQAM  members  such  as  Abu  1-Walid  al-Masri.  A  veteran  al-Qaeda 
thinker  and  strategist,  from  1996  to  2001  al-Masri  also  was  a  close  associate 
of  the  Taliban  leader  Mullah  Omar.  As  the  CTC  profile  of  Abu’l-Walid  notes, 
during  this  period  he  wore  several  hats,  including  foreign  correspondent 
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for  Al-Jazeera,  a  member  of  Mullah  Omars  inner  circle,  and  an  al-Qaeda 
trainer  and  strategist.  The  profile  s  author  identifies  several  of  AbuT-Walid  s 
publications  that  provide  insight  into  the  discussions  and  disagreements 
within  al-Qaeda  at  that  time  over  issues  relating  to  doctrine  and  grand 
strategy.83  Yet  another  CTC  study  that  provides  insight  into  key  individu¬ 
als  inside  AQAM  and  addresses  doctrine  and  grand  strategy  issues  is  the 
Militant  Ideology  Atlas ,  which  identifies  a  number  of  the  most  influential 
thinkers  in  the  jihadi  movement  and  their  works.84 

Finally,  captured  documents  and  other  materials  collected  directly  from 
the  Internet  and  translated  by  SITE  Intelligence  Group  offer  a  window  into 
the  current  jihadi  discourse  on  doctrine  and  grand  strategy.  Through  analy¬ 
ses  of  these  materials  key  issues  of  agreement  and  discord  in  al-Qaeda  s 
ongoing  strategic  discussions  can  be  identified.  For  example,  in  the  initial 
period  following  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  the  Strategic  Studies  section  of 
Majallat  al- Ansar  contained  proposals  by  different  strategic  thinkers  about 
how  to  proceed  with  the  jihad  there.  This  included  an  assessment  of  what 
the  United  States  hoped  to  achieve  and  how  the  jihad  movement  could 
undermine  American  objectives.85 

A  second  issue  that  received  considerable  attention  at  that  time  was  how 
to  drive  up  the  economic  costs  of  the  war  for  the  United  States.  Several 
jihadi  strategists  identify  the  U.S.  economy  as  its  center  of  gravity,  employ¬ 
ing  Clausewitz  s  concept.86 

While  Majallat  al-Ansar  no  longer  exists,  other  publications  have 
replaced  it  online  and  provide  a  window  into  current  jihadi  deliberations 
over  a  range  of  strategic  studies  topics  including  doctrine  and  grand  strat¬ 
egy.  A  recent  example,  Inspire ,  is  an  English  language  online  magazine 
reportedly  produced  by  al-Qaeda  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (AQAP).  Inspire 
has  several  purposes  including  to  provide  information  to  potential  jihadists 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  who  may  aspire  to  be  the  next  Major 
Hassan,  the  Fort  Hood  assassin.  An  examination  of  Inspire’s  various  issues 
reveals  that  its  topics  include  military  theory  and  strategy.  Other  publica¬ 
tions  in  Arabic  such  as  Sada  al-Malahim  (Echo  of  the  Epics)  and  Sada  al- 
Jihad  (Echo  of  Jihad)  likewise  devote  attention  to  these  issues.87 
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Military  Strategy  and  the  Use  of  Force 

Among  the  central  issues  covered  in  professional  journals  of  modern  states’ 
armed  services  are  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force.  Planning  how  to 
employ  coercive  power  in  an  effective  and  rational  manner  lies  at  the  core 
of  strategic  studies  discourse. 


...several  jihadi  thinkers/practitio¬ 
ners  have  realized  both  the  need 
to  develop  rational  strategies  for 
employing  coercive  force ,  and  the 
costs  of  failing  to  do  so. 


Since  the  late  1990s  several  jihadi 
thinkers/practitioners  have  realized 
both  the  need  to  develop  rational 
strategies  for  employing  coercive 
force,  and  the  costs  of  failing  to  do 
so.  They  approach  the  development 
of  strategy  in  their  writings  in  a  sec¬ 
ular  tone  that  sets  religion  aside  (but  does  not  take  it  off  the  table),  and 
concentrates  on  practical  matters  associated  with  military  strategy.  These 
jihadi  strategists  draw  on  the  works  of  several  classical  writers  found  on  the 
syllabi  at  Western  PME  institutions,  according  to  the  Terrorist  Perspectives 
Project  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  In  their  volume  Strategic  and 
Operational  Views  of  Al  Qaeda  and  Associated  Movements  the  authors  note 
how  the  influence  of  Clausewitz  is  “suffusing  jihadist  writings.”88  Among 
the  strategists  they  identify  as  utilizing  concepts  drawn  from  Clausewitz 
and  other  classic  theorists  is  Abu-Ubayd  al-Qurashi.  Recall  that  in  the  years 
immediately  following  9/11  his  articles  appeared  regularly  in  the  online 
magazine  Majallat  al-Ansar.  Al-Qurashi  warned  that  a  gap  exists  “in  the 
Islamic  library  when  it  comes  to  . . .  the  strategic  branch  of  military  educa¬ 
tion”  and  that  this  gap  needs  to  be  addressed  because  of  its  negative  impact 
on  “the  new  mujahidin.”  To  fill  the  void,  he  recommended  studying  “[o]ne 
of  the  older  theorists  who  influenced  the  art  of  war  . .  .Carl  von  Clausewitz.” 
To  that  end,  al-Qurashi  recommends  adopting  some  of  Clause  witz’s  key 
insights  and  concepts  to  include  the  “center  of  gravity.”  He  discusses  how 
Clausewitz  defined  it,  how  AQAM  should  utilize  it  in  fighting  its  enemies, 
and  the  challenges  the  United  States  has  faced  in  trying  to  understand 
AQAM  s  center  of  gravity.89 

Al-Qurashi  explains  that  the  reason  for  the  Americans’  quandary  relates 
to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  clandestine  nature  of  AQAM.  In  a  related 
article  in  Majallat  al-Ansar  titled  “America’s  Eyes,”  al-Qurashi  elaborates: 
“From  an  organizational  point  of  view,  the  mujahidin  are  different  from 
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other  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  that  their  organization  is  a  complicated 
web-like  structure”  rather  than  the  “official  pyramid-shaped  hierarchy”  of 
a  state.90 

In  addition  to  Clausewitz,  al-Qurashi  drew  on  other  classics  to  frame 
his  analysis  of  how  to  fight  America  and  its  allies  including  The  Art  of  War 
by  Sun  Tzu,  as  well  as  other  ancient  Chinese  strategists.  He  notes  that  while 
these  “books  teach  the  art  of  war  as  practiced  by  the  ancient  Chinese... 
[they]  are  not  outdated,  despite  the  advances  in  war  technology  and  the 
radical  changes  in  the  methods  of  war.”  Writing  in  2002,  he  argued  that 
strategies  proposed  in  those  ancient  texts  were  successfully  employed  “by 
the  Vietnamese  resistance  fighters”  against  both  the  French  and  the  United 
States,  and  they  likewise  had  been  used  by  the  mujahidin  in  operations  in 
Afghanistan  following  9/11.  Those  operations  “demonstrate  our  brothers’ 
absorption  of  lessons  that  are  more  than  2,000  years  old  and  the  fact  that 
they  [also]  benefited  from  the  experiences  of  others  east  and  west.”91 

Al-Qurashi  is  one  of  several  al-Qaeda  thinkers/practitioners  who  sought 
to  study  and  adapt  the  professional  literature  on  strategy  to  address  the 
challenges  facing  al-Qaeda  and  the  global  jihadi  movement.  According  to 
the  Terrorist  Perspectives  Project,  of  particular  interest  to  al-Qurashi  and 
his  colleagues  are  works  concerning  irregular  and  asymmetric  warfare.  Of 
course,  this  makes  sense  given  that  those  aspects  relate  directly  to  the  global 
jihadi  movement  s  operations.92 

Among  those  al-Qaeda  thinkers/practitioners  who  have  sought  to  do  so, 
none  stands  out  more  vividly  than  Abd  al-Aziz  Al-Muqrin.  Before  writing 
on  strategy,  Al-Muqrin,  who  was  born  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fought  against  the 
Soviet  army  in  Afghanistan,  and  later  fought  with  and  served  as  a  trainer 
for  the  Muslim  forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  the  late  1990s  he  traveled 
to  Somalia  and  did  the  same  against  Ethiopian  forces  in  the  Ogaden.  There 
he  was  captured  and  extradited  to  Saudi  Araba  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  prison. 

Upon  his  release,  Al-Muqrin  returned  to  Afghanistan  and  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bin  Laden.  In  2002,  at  the  encouragement  of  the  al-Qaeda  chief¬ 
tain  he  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  establish  AQAP.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
he  began  writing  on  strategy  for  AQAP  s  online  military  journal,  Muaskar 
Al-Battar.  Al-Muqrin  s  focus  was  on  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Norman  Cigar,  a  specialist  on  the  military  aspects  of  radical  Islamic 
movements  at  Marine  Corps  University,  has  translated  Al-Muqrin  s  book,  A 
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Practical  Course  for  Guerrilla  War ;  and  published  it  together  with  an  insight¬ 
ful  analysis  of  each  of  Muqrins  chapters.  What  Cigar  found  in  that  text  was 
an  “overall  doctrinal  architecture. . .  a  capstone  document”  that  served  as  an 
introduction  to  a  rich  body  of  books,  articles,  and  video  presentations  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  thinkers  and  practitioners.  Compiled  and  published  on  the 
Internet  by  AQAP  s  military  committee,  those  works  expanded  on  what  Al- 
Muqrin  introduced  earlier  in  A  Practical  Course  for  Guerrilla  War.93  Cigar 
explained  that  the  military  committee  was  “committed  to  making  tools 
available  for  professional  military  education.”  They  did  so  through  “class¬ 
room  instruction  and  field  training  in  Saudi  Arabia,”  as  well  as  through 
“distance  education,  relying  on  the  Internet  as  a  vehicle  to  disseminate  its 
instruction.”  All  of  these  efforts  sought  to  fill  what  AQAP  saw  as  a  “void  in 
military  knowledge”  that  prevented  “Muslim  youth  . . .  from  preparing  to 
fight.”94  Al-Muqrin  s  primer  should  be  understood  within  this  context. 

A  reading  of  A  Practical  Course  for  Guerrilla  War ,  as  well  as  of  Al- 
Muqrin  s  articles  in  Muaskar  Al-Battar ,  shows  that  he  was  a  systematic 
thinker,  well  informed  by  the  professional  literature  on  strategy,  and  on  the 
subset  of  irregular  and  asymmetric  warfare.  This  is  evidenced  in  how  he 
organized  his  text.  He  divides  war  into  a  taxonomy  “based  on  military  and 
human  factors,”  including  (1)  conventional  war,  (2)  total  war,  (3)  cold  war, 
and  (4)  unconventional  or  guerrilla  war,  which  is  his  main  concern.95 

Cigar  notes  that  Al-Muqrin  draws  heavily  on  past  specialists  in  insur¬ 
gency  and  guerrilla  warfare,  most  notably  Mao  Zedong.  For  example,  he 
adopts  Mao  s  three  phases  of  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  for  “our  jihad  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.”  Like  Mao,  Al-Muqrin  “underscores  that  the  people 
are  a  crucial  factor  ...  for  both  the  government  and  the  insurgents  to  suc¬ 
ceed.”  He  tells  his  readers  that  they  “must  pay  attention  to  the  people  by 
understanding  their  grievances  and  that  they  will  have  to  live  among  the 
people  in  order  to  gain  their  acceptance.”96  While  this  is  right  out  of  Mao  s 
text,  Cigar  notes  that  Al-Muqrin  s  primer  “represents  an  original  synthesis, 
innovating  primarily  by  casting  the  theory  of  insurgency  within  an  Islamic 
framework,”  adopting  Islamic  terminology,  and  “using  culturally  accepted 
formats.”97 

Al-Muqrin  is  one  of  several  jihadi  thinkers/practitioners  to  draw  on  and 
adapt  the  professional  literature  on  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  to 
address  issues  of  unconventional  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force  for 
the  jihadi  movement.  The  Terrorist  Perspectives  Project  analysts  identify  the 
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works  of  several  of  these  thinkers/practitioners.98  Likewise,  in  his  analysis  of 
Al-Muquin  s  text,  Cigar  also  cites  the  works  of  other  AQAP  members  who 
wrote  on  these  issues  for  Muaskar  Al-Battar ,  including  Yusuf  Al-Ayyiri, 
who  specialized  in  guerrilla  operations  in  urban  terrain.99 

As  noted  above,  the  jihadi  thinkers/practitioners  concerned  with  devel¬ 
oping  rational  strategies  for  the  conduct  of  war  also  assessed  past  cases 
where  jihads  failed,  in  order  to  determine  what  went  wrong  and  to  learn 
from  this.  For  example,  al-Suri,  in  The  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call ,  exam¬ 
ines  “the  most  important  jihadist  experiences  that  occurred  in  the  second 
half  of  this  past  century.”  He  provides  insightful  analysis  of  many  failures 
in  thinking  and  methods.100  Similar  assessments  of  failures  can  be  found 
in  the  previously  discussed  Strategic  Studies  section  of  Majallat  al-Ansar ; 
and  in  Mu  askar  Al-Battar. 

Finally,  these  jihadi  thinkers/practitioners  of  strategy  also  provide  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  military  methods  employed  by  jihadi  elements  in  recent  con¬ 
flicts.  For  example,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  regime  change  in  Iraq, 
the  unconventional  jihadist  fight  there  drew  considerable  attention.  Three 
examples  are  noted.  In  the  summer  of  2003,  Yusuf  Ayiri,  in  “The  Future  of 
Iraq  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  after  the  Fall  of  Baghdad,”  proposed  that 
in  Iraq  and  elsewhere  armed  jihad  must  take  place  within  the  context  of 
mobilizing  the  ummah  for  those  campaigns.  He  then  sets  out  how  that 
should  take  place.101 

One  year  later,  in  2004,  the  Media  Commission  for  the  Victory  of  the 
Iraqi  People  posted  a  booklet  on  the  Mujahidin  Services  Center  website 
entitled  “Jihad  in  Iraq:  Hopes  and  Dangers.”  Dedicated  to  Yusuf  al-Ayiri, 
who  had  been  killed,  the  article  highlighted  the  jihadist  strategy  that  was 
currently  being  carried  out  in  Iraq,  including  operational  methods  employed 
against  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Poland.  The  authors 
noted  that  the  key  to  success  is  fighting  an  unconventional  war  against  the 
much  more  powerful  conventional  armies  of  these  nations.  “We  are  not 
exaggerating,”  they  stated,  “if  we  say  that  the  guerrilla  warfare  [being  waged] 
in  Iraq  is  a  good  sign  of  tremendous  achievement  [that  is]  reminiscent  of  the 
Vietnam  War.”  Later  in  the  text  they  note  how  the  mujahidin  have  been  able 
to  do  so  against  the  technologically  more  powerful  coalition  forces.102 

Finally,  in  September  2006,  the  Madad  al-Suyuf  website  posted  links 
to  an  essay  by  the  Egyptian  jihadist  Muhammad  Khalil  al-Hakaymah 
titled  “Toward  a  New  Strategy  in  Resisting  the  Occupier.”  Following  this, 
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al-Hakaymah  (Abu  Jihad  al-Masri)  emerged  as  one  of  al-Qaeda  s  leading 
strategist  since  Abu  Musab  al-Suri,  who  was  captured  in  Pakistan  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2005.  His  essay  offers  a  basic  strategy  for  the  jihadi  movement,  including 
guidance  on  tactics  and  targeting,  and  warnings  against  methods  that  could 
undermine  popular  support  for  the  mujahidin  in  Iraq.  The  latter  counsels 
against  using  excessive  violence  that  causes  civilian  casualties.  Al-Hakay¬ 
mah  explains  that  the  essay  aims  to  provide  a  “sketch”  of  a  new  strategy 
for  defeating  the  United  States  that  will  serve  as  “a  military  guide  to  every 
field  commander.”103 

In  sum,  what  the  above  corroborates  is  that,  first,  within  al-Qaeda  and 
Associated  Movements  in  the  second  half  of  the  1990s  and  then,  in  the 
aftermath  of  9/11,  within  the  Salafi  jihadi  movement,  a  group  of  thinkers/ 
practitioners  engaged  in  an  ongoing  dialogue  over  strategy  and  the  use  of 
force.  Additionally,  they  argued  that  this  dialogue  was  essential  to  avoid 
the  great  costs  incurred  in  the  past  of  failing  to  do  so.  Secular  in  approach, 
they  sought  to  adapt  the  professional  literature  on  unconventional  strategy 
to  address  the  challenges  facing  the  jihadi  movement.  This  included  the 
classics,  and  more  importantly,  literature  focused  on  modern  irregular  and 
asymmetric  warfare. 

Those  cited  here  constitute  a  snapshot  of  jihadi  strategic  studies  related 
to  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force.  More  can  be  found  in  jihadi  online 
publications,  several  of  which  are  available  in  the  SITE  Intelligence  Group  s 
database,  including  translations  of  AQAM  journals  and  how-to  manuals. 
Above,  Majallat  al-Ansar  was  identified  as  the  first  jihadi  publication  to 
discuss  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force.  Today,  several  other  publica¬ 
tions  do  so,  including  Sada  al-Malahim  (Echo  of  the  Epics)  and  Sada  al-Jihad 
(Echo  of  Jihad),  and  the  media  centers  that  produce  them.  Translations  of 
each  are  available  through  the  SITE  Intelligence  Group.  The  following  two 
examples  from  recent  issues  of  each  publication  relate  to  the  topics  covered 
in  this  section. 

In  a  2011  issue  of  Sada  al-Malahim ,  and  other  publications  posted  by 
the  Al-Fajr  Media  Center,  discuss  the  Arab  spring  uprisings  in  Egypt  and 
Tunisia,  and  the  strategies  utilized  by  those  movements.  While  they  do  not 
contrast  these  cases  with  the  violent  strategies  at  the  center  of  the  AQAM 
use  of  force,  discussion  of  nonviolent  civil  resistance  movements  and  their 
achievements  demonstrate  frankness  not  normally  associated  with  highly 
ideological  groups.104 
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Another  issue  of  Sada  al-Malahim  contained  an  assessment  of  the  failed 
2010  Christmas  day  suicide  bomb  attack  by  Omar  Farouk  Abdulmutallab 
on  a  Detroit-bound  flight  from  Amsterdam.  The  article  argues  that  despite 
the  operation  s  failure,  it  was  nonetheless  effective  because  of  the  economic, 
psychological,  and  security  aftershocks  to  the  United  States.  The  author 
urges  others  to  follow  this  example  and  embrace  individual  jihad,  argu¬ 
ing  that  an  action  by  a  lone  individual  is  “more  difficult  to  detect,  faster  to 
execute,  and  easier  in  penetrating  the  enemy.”105 

The  SITE  Intelligence  Group  also  provides  coverage  of  jihadi  publications 
focused  on  Afghanistan.  These  include  the  Afghan  Taliban  s  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  al-Samoud ,  and  al-Qaeda  in  Afghanistan’s  Vanguards  of  Khorasan. 
They  also  contain  articles  by  jihadi  thinkers/practitioners  on  strategy  as  it 
relates  to  the  Afghan  fight. 

Operational  Art  and  the  Operational  Level  of  War 

Modern  military  theory,  rooted  in  Clausewitz,  divides  warfare  into  three 
levels — strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  However,  in  Western  strategic 
studies,  formal  attention  to  the  operational  level  is  a  relatively  recent  devel¬ 
opment  compared  to  the  strategic  and  tactical.  Following  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  military  surpassed  other  nations  in  formulating  the  principles  of 
operational  art.  The  roots  of  their  thinking  lies  in  the  1917  to  1936  period, 
where  “the  leadership  of  the  Red  Army  laid  the  foundation  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Soviet  operational  art,  the  theory  of  deep  operations,  and  the 
mechanization  of  the  Red  Army.”106 

Following  WWII  several  senior  Soviet  military  officers  refined  these 
concepts  as  they  related  to  maneuver  warfare.107  Attention  to  the  operational 
level  within  U.S.  military  circles  began  to  mature  only  in  the  1980s,  as  can 
be  seen  in  American  military  journal  articles.108  Moreover,  the  operational 
level  of  war  was  embedded  in  the  1982  Army  Field  Manual,  Operations , 
which  approached  the  planning  and  conduct  of  war  based  on  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  interrelationships  among  all  three  levels.109 

The  operational  level  has  been  defined  in  various  ways.  The  Department 
of  Defense  describes  it  as  “[t]he  level  of  war  at  which  campaigns  and  major 
operations  are  planned,  conducted,  and  sustained  to  achieve  strategic  objec¬ 
tives  within  theaters  or  other  operational  areas.”110  A  campaign  employs 
military  force  and  related  supporting  activities  in  a  series  of  integrated 
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operations  to  accomplish  specific  objectives  in  a  given  space  and  time  period. 
Supporting  activities  include  intelligence,  as  well  as  political  and  economic 
operations.  Activities  at  the  operational  level  “link  strategy  and  tactics,”  the 
latter  of  which  involve  specific  actions  for  prosecuting  operations.111 

Of  the  six  core  topics  of  professional  strategic  studies,  operational  art  and 
the  operational  level  of  war  have  received  the  least  attention  by  al-Qaeda 
and  the  global  jihadi  movement.  For  example,  a  review  of  studies  by  West 
Point  s  CTC,  the  Norwegian  Defence  Ministry’s  project,  and  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  Terrorist  Perspective  Project  yields  little  evidence 
to  suggest  that  jihadi  security  specialists  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
operational  level  of  war.  However,  this  appears  to  be  changing  according  to 
Dima  Adamsky,  an  analyst  at  the  Dado  Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Military 
Studies  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Force.  He  has  recently  found  a  small  number 
of  “jihadi  defense  intellectuals”  producing  texts  for  “the  global  movement,” 
which  introduces  “principles  of  operational  art  that  inform  [the]  planning 
and  execution  of  operations.”  Adamsky  explains  that  these  theorists  are 
bringing  in  “operational  art  as  a  separate  body  of  professional  knowledge” 
to  “coordinate  the  decentralized  jihadi  movement  in  a  way  consistent  with 
the  leadership  s  strategic  vision.”112 

Given  the  setbacks  that  AQAM  has  suffered  in  the  past  decade,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  common  operational  principals,  writes  Adamsky,  makes  strategic 
sense  for  the  now  decentralized  movement.  “Shared  notions  of  operational 
behavior  and  principles  of  war  can  elevate  the  utility  of  th e  jihadi  force  appli¬ 
cation.  It  will  substitute  command  and  control,  which  rests  on  structured 
bureaucracy,  with  a  coherent  doctrinal  program.”113 

Best  exemplifying  attention  to  operational  art  as  it  relates  to  today  s 
decentralized  jihadi  movement  is  the  previously  discussed  text  by  AQAM 
strategic  thinker,  Abu  Musab  al-Suri.  However,  in  the  earlier  work  of  Abu 
Bakr  al-Naji,  The  Management  of  Savagery,  attention  is  focused  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  of  war.114  Al-Naji  provided  guidelines  for  a  jihadi  campaign  to 
draw  the  United  States  into  a  series  of  national-level  conflicts  of  attrition. 
His  strategic  objective  was  aimed  to  bog  the  United  States  down  militarily 
and  economically  in  irregular  wars.  Through  a  series  of  regional  setbacks, 
he  proposed  that  AQAM  could  reduce  U.S.  presence  in  the  Muslim  world 
and  create  further  opportunities  for  the  jihadi  movement.  This  protracted 
campaign  would  expose  weaknesses  in  the  U.S.  capacity  to  defeat  committed 
jihadi  groups,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  establishing  an  Islamic  state.115 
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What  al-Naji  proposed— sustained  campaigns  of  major  operations  con¬ 
ducted  within  national-level  areas  to  achieve  strategic  objectives — failed 
to  reach  fruition  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11.  For  example,  he  hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  follow  in  the  Soviet  footsteps  into  Afghanistan  in  2001, 
but  that  did  not  happen  at  that  time  as  the  Taliban  regime  was  quickly 
toppled  and  sent  running  into  Pakistan.  However,  one  could  argue  that  later 
on — beginning  in  2004-2005 — this  began  to  take  place.  But  early  on  it  did 
not  look  that  way.  Likewise,  al-Naji  s  enthusiasm  for  an  American  defeat 
in  Iraq  proved  premature. 

These  failures  led  al-Suri  in  The  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call  to  con¬ 
clude  that  such  efforts  misjudged  the  U.S.  challenges  posed  to  the  jihadi 
movement  following  9/11.  In  the  period  preceding  it,  the  al-Naji  approach, 
which  al-Suri  terms  “the  school  of  open  fronts  and  overt  confrontation,”  had 
produced  successes  in  Afghanistan,  Bosnia,  and  Chechnya  through  the  use 
of  “semi-regular  guerrilla  warfare.”116  However,  due  to  the  United  States’  use 
of  “stunning  technological  superiority,”  this  “theory  of  resistance”  declined 
in  the  post-September  2001  world.117 

In  its  place  al-Suri  proposed  creating  a  leaderless  resistance  of  “individ¬ 
ual  jihad  and  small  cell  terrorism.”118  His  text  focuses  on  how  to  establish  a 
decentralized  self- organizing  and  self-sustaining  global  jihad  movement.  In 
his  review  of  al-Suri  s  The  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call ,  Adamsky  explains 
how  he  introduced  “the  notion  of  operational  art  into  jihadi  military  theory 
and  demonstrated  its  practical  application.”119 

Indeed,  al-Suri  formulates  a  decentralized  form  of  operations  for  the 
jihadi  movement  based  on  his  understanding  of  the  post- 9/11  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  with  the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  he  “outlines  how  to 
operate  and  organize  the  fighting  force  ...  to  assure  that  principles  of  war 
and  methods  of  engagement  are  in  accord  with  operational  realitfy] . . .  that 
calls  for  the  independent  formation  and  activation  of  [global]  resistance 
units  without  any  command  and  control  links  to  the  center.  A  decentralized 
method  facilitates  coexistence  of  strategic  homogeneity  and  operational 
diversity.”120 

To  summarize,  al-Suri  and  al-Naji,  prominent  jihadi  strategic  think¬ 
ers,  propose  methods  for  conducting  and  managing  sustained  campaigns 
and  operations  to  achieve  strategic  objectives  within  specific  operational 
areas.  In  doing  so  they  suggest  methods  consistent  with  the  Western  mili¬ 
tary  concepts  of  operational  art  and  operational  level  of  war.  However,  it 
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is  unclear  how  influential  either  has  been,  given  the  diffuse  nature  of  the 
jihadi  movement.  Nevertheless,  both  thinkers  advanced  the  development  of 
jihadi  strategic  studies  by  introducing  the  principles  of  operational  art  as  a 
separate  body  of  professional  knowledge  and  methodology  for  coordinating 
the  jihadi  movement  s  global  activities  in  support  of  strategic  objectives. 

Tactical  Innovation  and  Training 

Military  tactics  involve  specific  armed  force  actions  aimed  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  support  of  specific  operations.  In  professional  military  publications 
the  discussion  of  tactics  involves  examination  of  a  wide  array  of  topics 
concerned  with  various  tactical  innovations  including  weaponry  as  well  as 
training  and  preparation. 

In  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  these  topics  received  considerable  attention  on 
the  websites  and  in  the  security  studies  publications  of  al-Qaeda  and  the 
Salafi  jihadi  movement.  Evidence  of  this  is  in  the  large  volume  of  translated 
jihadi  tactical  manuals,  handbooks,  videos,  and  related  materials  from  the 
Internet  and  other  sources,  which  can  be  found  in  the  SITE  Intelligence 
Group  s  databases. 

How  al-Qaeda  and  the  jihadi  movement  discuss  tactical  innovations  and 
training  in  their  security  discourse  has  also  been  assessed  in  studies  and 
reports  produced  by  the  research  projects  and  programs  selected  for  this 
study.  In  this  section,  we  focus  on  a  series  of  studies  generated  by  analysts 
at  the  Norwegian  Defence  Research  Establishment  s  project,  beginning  with 
Lia  s  “Doctrine  for  Jihadi  Terrorist  Training.”  This  examines  selected  writ¬ 
ings  of  leading  jihadi  theorists  to  determine  how  the  topics  of  jihad  training 
and  preparation  have  been  defined  and  their  specific  purposes.  Discussion 
includes  where  training  should  “take  place,  how  it  should  be  organized,  and 
. . .  the  role  of  training  in  overall  jihadi  strategy?”121 

To  answer  these  questions  Lia  appraised  the  texts  of  Abdallah  Azzam 
(discussed  earlier),  Sayyid  Imam  al-Sharif,  leader  of  the  Egyptian  Islamic 
jihad  in  the  late  1980s,  Abu  Bakr  Naji,  and  Abu  Musab  al-Suri  (discussed 
earlier).  He  found  that  each  of  these  four  key  figures  considered  training 
an  integral  part  of  jihadi  preparation.  However,  there  was  no  consensus 
among  them  as  to  how  training  “should  be  defined,  its  ultimate  purpose, 
and,  not  least,  where  to  prepare  jihadi  fighters.”122  This  is  not  surprising  given 
the  20-year  time  period  that  their  works  spanned.  What  these  differences 
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suggest,  Lia  deduced,  is  that  ££al-Qaida,  and  the  global  jihadi  movement  are 
actively  adapting  their  training  concepts  and  doctrines  to  the  changing 
[conflict]  environment  facing  them.”123 

While  Lia  concentrated  on  broad  training  doctrine,  other  researchers 
from  his  institute  drew  primarily  from  jihadi  sources  to  assess  a  range  of 
narrower  issues  on  training  and  tactical  instruction.  For  example,  Anne 
Stenersen  documented  how  AQAM  utilized  the  Internet  to  do  so  in  two 
principle  ways.  First,  a  wide  array  of  “instruction  manuals  and  [instruc¬ 
tional]  videos  on  technical  and  tactical  subjects,  such  as  explosives  making, 
guerrilla  warfare,  hostage  taking  and  operational  and  field  security”  are 
appraised.124  This  included,  since  9/11,  the  use  of  advances  in  software  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  high  quality  training  films.125 

Second,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  resource  bank,  Stenersen  found  that 
the  World  Wide  Web  also  provides  an  “interactive  environment  where 
people  can  discuss  training-related  issues,  exchange  personal  experiences, 
and  communicate  with  online  trainers  who  can  explain  and  clarify  prob¬ 
lematic  subjects.”126  A  case  in  point  is  al-Firdaws ,  one  of  a  number  of  Inter¬ 
net  discussion  forums  devoted  to  al-Qaeda  and  jihadi  security  issues.  An 
examination  of  topics  addressing  “equipment  and  preparation”  between 
2005  and  2006  revealed  that  “explosives  and  conventional  weapons”  repre¬ 
sented  65  percent  of  the  forum  s  interchange.  Subjects  receiving  5-9  percent 
attention  include  field  skills,  security,  organization,  and  chemical,  biologi¬ 
cal,  radiological,  and  nuclear  weapons.127  While  these  discussion  forums 
have  proved  vulnerable  to  Western  counterintelligence,  Stenersen  found 
that  those  operating  them  have  developed  countermeasures  to  protect  the 
identities  of  those  engaged  in  online  deliberations. 

Finally,  Petter  Nesser  discloses  how  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11  “second 
generation  jihadi  terrorists”  in  Europe  sought  “alternative  ways  to  obtain 
necessary  training  after  al-Qaeda  camps  were  destroyed  [in  Afghanistan].” 
To  do  so  they  turned,  in  part,  to  the  security-related  publications  and  video 
products  of  AQAM  that  addressed  “technical,  physical,  and  psychological 
capabilities  needed  to  conduct  terrorist  operations.”  These  included  the  use 
of  Internet  communication  and  training  manuals,  videos,  and  explosives 
recipes  that  could  be  downloaded  during  operational  planning.128  This  was 
combined,  when  possible,  with  attempts  by  second-generation  jihadis  in 
Europe  to  interact  “face-to-face  with  organized  mujahidin,”  and  to  travel  to 
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camps  in  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere  “to  obtain  real-life 
training  and  develop  necessary  skills.”129 

To  document  these  developments  Nesser  described  the  training  of 
second-generation  European  jihadis  through  four  case  studies.  In  each 
instance  he  underscored  how  they  sought  “to  learn  basic  military  skills, 
how  to  assemble  and  set  off  bombs,  and  terrorism  tactics  such  as  reconnais¬ 
sance,  counter-intelligence,  and  so  forth.”130  While  those  involved  in  each 
case  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  traveling  to  overseas  combat  zones  to 
learn  first-hand  from  experienced  fighters,  they  made  use  of  that  part  of 
jihadi  security  studies  concerned  with  tactics  and  training. 

The  cases  investigated  by  Nesser,  which  covered  the  years  2001  to  2005, 
revealed  important  limitations  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of  second-genera¬ 
tion  jihadis  to  use  the  Internet  as  a  core  mechanism  for  training.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  as  technological  advances  continue  to  develop,  European  jihadis 
will  have  access  to  new  means  to  “overcome  the  problem  of  £self-training 
through  the  use  of  the  Internet,  and  fulfill  training  £on  the  spot5  inside 
Europe.”  If  that  transpires,  “then  it  will  become  harder  to  detect”  second- 
generation  jihadis  who  will  then  be  more  likely  to  succeed.131 

Jihadi  Internet  forums  contain  an  array  of  materials  on  various  aspects 
of  training,  including  how  to  prepare  for  the  fight  in  different  geographical 
environments  including  urban  terrain.  In  2005  a  lengthy  guide  for  fighting 
in  cities  was  posted  on  an  al-Qaeda  affiliated  forum  with  extensive  mili¬ 
tary  and  security  details.  Under  “Training  Course  for  Urban  Warfare,”  was 
information  on  the  preparation,  conduct,  and  execution  of  attacks  within 
“built-up  areas.”  The  author  placed  particular  emphasis  on  how  to  organize 
and  effectively  use  forces  trained  for  combat  in  the  urban  environment.132 

Given  that  al-Qaeda  and  its  affiliates  are  engaged  in  a  protracted  global 
fight,  it  makes  sense  that  they  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  tacti¬ 
cal  innovations  in  their  security-related  periodicals  and  discussion  forums, 
including  attention  to  methods  for  conducting  attacks  with  various  weap¬ 
ons.  Of  these  topics,  none  has  received  more  discussion  than  how  to  employ 
and  adapt  improvised  explosive  devices  (IEDs).  Early  examples  focused  on 
the  basics — how  to  construct  the  charge,  the  distance  that  the  IED  should 
be  placed  from  the  target,  and  the  amount  of  explosives  to  be  used  against 
different  targets.  However,  within  a  short  period  of  time  this  instruction 
broadened  to  address  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  military  sought  to  address 
IEDs  and  the  counter-measures  that  the  mujahidin  could  take.  For  example, 
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in  2006  the  U.S.  Army  deployed  the  Joint  IED  Neutralizer  to  reduce  IED 
threats.  No  sooner  did  that  take  place  than  pieces  began  to  appear  on  jihadi 
websites  describing  the  specifications  of  the  Neutralizer,  where  it  was  less 
reinforced,  and  methods  to  defeat  it.133  In  2007  the  Al-Furqan  Foundation 
of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  (ISI)  issued  a  video,  “The  Hunters  of  Minesweep¬ 
ers,”  in  which  a  jihadi  field  commander  provides  information  on  mine¬ 
sweepers  that  the  U.S.  military 
in  Iraq  uses  against  road  IEDs. 
He  describes  how  mujahidin 
knowledge,  strategy,  and  tac¬ 
tics  have  evolved  to  damage 
or  destroy  minesweepers,  thus 
providing  ways  to  undercut  the 
U.S.  IED  countermeasures.134 

Since  2007  many  interviews  with  al-Qaeda  and  jihadi  field  command¬ 
ers  on  how  they  employed  IEDs  and  other  weapons  in  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan  have  been  collected  in  the  SITE  Intelligence  Group  s  databases.  For 
example,  in  September  2010  a  jihadi  operator  who  had  previously  posted 
video  tutorials  on  how  to  build  mobile  phone  detonators,  added  one  on  the 
use  of  pressure  plate  improvised  explosive  devices.  It  was  first  posted  on  the 
Ansar  al-Mujahidin  forum  on  5  September  2010,  and  then  two  days  later,  it 
appeared  on  the  Shumukh  al-Islam  forum  website.135 

In  January  2011  the  ISI  released  two  videos  focusing  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  various  types  of  IEDs.  The  second,  titled  “Devices  That  Are  the 
Most  Effective,”  is  a  documentary  on  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  IEDs  as 
a  relatively  cheap  and  effective  weapon  against  enemy  forces,  and  high¬ 
lights  advancements  that  the  ISI  has  made  in  their  development.  The  video 
concludes  with  a  discussion  between  the  narrator  and  an  unidentified  ISI 
commander,  and  comments  by  a  fighter  who  planted  IEDs  beneath  enemy 
vehicles,  along  with  comments  on  U.S.  reactions  and  countermeasures. 
Various  clips  analyzing  actual  operations  are  also  included.136 

While  several  other  examples  of  methods  and  means  for  conducting 
attacks  with  various  weapons  can  be  cited  from  jihadi  websites  and  security- 
related  publications  to  illustrate  this  category  of  their  strategic  studies  dis¬ 
course,  a  powerful  example  highlighted  here  is  the  role  of  snipers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  rich  discussion  of  the  topic  has  taken  place  given  that  in 
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the  modern  history  of  insurgency,  counterinsurgency,  and  irregular  warfare, 
snipers  have  played  a  prominent  role. 

Jihadi  discussion  of  sniper  methods  begin  with  the  basics.  For  example, 
in  August  2007  in  a  jihadi  Internet  forum,  a  mujahidin  member  of  the 
Islamic  Army  in  Iraq  posted  on  camouflage  dress  and  weapons  concealment 
methods.  To  do  so  he  used  Western  military  sources  as  well  as  mujahidin 
experiences  in  Algeria  and  Afghanistan  to  highlight  practical  ways  for  snip¬ 
ers  to  blend  into  their  surroundings  to  avoid  detection.137 

Moving  beyond  the  basics,  in  2007,  the  Islamic  Army  in  Iraq  posted  a 
three-part  video  titled  “The  Baghdad  Sniper.”  In  addition  to  a  website,  a  blog 
was  posted  on  this  video  as  well.  Both  the  videos  and  website  materials  had 
either  subtitles  or  audio  translations  in  eight  languages.138  Earlier  in  2006  a 
password-protected  jihadi  forum,  Mohajroon,  likewise  posted  multi-media 
materials  for  a  sniper  training  course.139  Finally,  jihadi  security-related  peri¬ 
odicals  and  website  forums  draw  on  the  “best  practices”  of  sniper  methods. 
For  example,  the  password-protected  forum,  al-Boraq,  in  October  2007 
published  an  Arabic- subtitled  version  of  the  well-known  training  video  “The 
Ultimate  Sniper,”  which  was  then  distributed  to  several  jihadist  Internet 
forums.  The  production  is  a  straightforward  dubbing  of  John  Plaster  s  video 
by  the  same  name.  A  former  highly  accomplished  Special  Forces  opera¬ 
tor  with  vast  experience  in  Vietnam,  Plaster  offers  in-depth  instruction  in 
sniping  methods.  In  addition  to  the  video,  al-Boraq  posted  an  electronic 
version  of  his  580-page  book  (but  it  was  not  translated  into  Arabic).  The 
forum  directed  members  to  Plaster  s  website  to  access  useful  discussions 
about  different  sniper  methods.140 

Organization  and  Force  Structure  Requirements 

The  final  core  subject  addressed  in  the  professional  literature  of  modern 
armed  services  focuses  on  how  combat  forces  are  organized,  supported, 
and  sustained.  These  issues  are  likewise  discussed  on  jihadi  websites  and 
forums  dealing  with  security  issues. 

Since  9/11  the  issue  of  al-Qaeda  s  organizational  structure  and  its  impact 
on  its  access  of  Afghanistan  as  a  home  base  and  sanctuary,  along  with  its 
failure  in  Iraq  has  also  been  of  keen  interest  to  Western  specialists.  These 
developments  have  led  some  like  Marc  Sageman  to  argue  that  while  the  old 
centralized  al-Qaeda  remains  a  possible  threat  from  its  Pakistan  sanctuary, 
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much  more  worrisome  are  the  new  jihadis  that  have  emerged  as  a  decentral¬ 
ized  network  of  global  jihadi  fighters  radicalized  by  their  engagement  with 
the  Internet  s  virtual  jihadi  training.  In  Leaderless  Jihad ,  Sageman  asserts 
that  “the  present  threat  has  evolved  from  a  structured  group  of  al- Qaeda 
masterminds,  controlling  vast  resources  and  issuing  commands,  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  informal  local  groups”  like  those  who  carried  out  the  2004  Madrid 
attacks  and  2007  London  subway  bombings.141 

Not  surprisingly,  scholars  disagree  over  this  proposition.  Most  notably, 
Bruce  Hoffman  published  a  major  critique  of  Sageman  s  thesis  in  Foreign 
Affairs  challenging  the  assertion  that  al-Qaeda  no  longer  exists  as  a  viable 
centralized  organization  but  rather  as  a  decentralized  social  network.142 
This  has,  in  turn,  generated  further  debate  and  disagreements.  Regardless 
of  who  is  closer  to  the  truth,  the  Sageman  proposition  reflects  the  organi¬ 
zational  blueprint  that  al-Qaeda  strategic  thinker  Abu  Musab  al-Suri  put 
forward  in  his  Global  Islamic  Resistance  Call  Al-Suri  proposed  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  9/11  and  with  al-Qaeda  s  core  leadership  isolated  in  Pakistan, 
a  new  decentralized  organizational  structure  was  needed  to  replace  the  old 
centralized  one  if  the  fight  was  to  continue.  The  old  hierarchical  system, 
dependent  on  traditional  methods  of  leadership  and  command  and  con¬ 
trol,  would  not  survive  on  a  post-9/11  battlefield,  that  is,  if  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  were  actively  engaged.  Al-Suri  highlighted  al-Qaeda  s  loss  of 
Afghanistan  within  a  few  months  as  illustrative.  AQAM  had  to  evolve  and 
transform,  he  asserted,  into  loosely  associated  groups,  cells,  and  individu¬ 
als  capable  of  independent  operations.  Al-Suri  sought  to  provide  an  overall 
design  for  organizing  a  decentralized  and  leaderless  international  jihadi 
fighting  force.  He  conceptualized  the  organizational  vision  for  it,  stressed 
the  importance  of  ideological  commitment  to  a  millenarian  or  apocalyptic 
struggle,  and  proposed  specific  methods  for  creating  self-organized,  self- 
sustained  fighting  units. 

Al-Suri  s  organizational  design  generated  much  discussion  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jihadi  strategic  discourse.  While  different  in  substance  from  that 
of  modern  military  establishments,  this  exchange  reflects  the  organization 
building,  operating,  and  sustaining  topics  considered  in  the  professional 
21st  century  security  publications. 

The  impact  of  al-Suri  s  proposal  is  reflected  by  how  frequently  his  works 
are  excerpted  in  jihadi  security- related  publications  and  discussed  in  their 
online  forums.  For  example,  AQAP  s  June  2010  issue  of  Inspire  contained 
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extracts  from  al-Suri  s  writings  on  how  to  organize  for  the  global  fight;143 
soon  after  his  video  lectures  on  how  to  conduct  the  fight  were  posted  on  vari¬ 
ous  jihadi  Internet  sites.  For  example,  Elif  Media,  a  Turkish  jihadi  forum, 
issued  a  Turkish  version  of  one  of  al-Suri  s  lectures  in  February  2010.144 

In  other  instances  the  focus  is  on  where  and  how  to  put  into  practice 
al-Suri  s  self- organizing  concepts.  For  example,  in  a  2007  discussion  on 
an  al-Qaeda-afliliated  forum,  al-Ekhlaas,  participants  explored  why  jihadi 
attacks  were  not  taking  place  in  Kuwait.  While  all  agreed  on  the  legitimacy 
of  jihad  being  directed  against  Kuwait,  several  noted  that  Muslims  there 
were  currently  lacking  in  capability.  To  remedy  that  shortcoming  one  forum 
participant  suggested  that  they  adopt  the  concepts  proposed  in  the  Global 
Islamic  Resistance  Call  by  Sheikh  Abu  Musab  al-Suri.  “In  it  you  will  find 
what  you  are  looking  for,”  the  forum  member  suggested.  Specifically,  it  was 
recommended  that  local  clandestine  cells  be  established  to  “start  doing  small 
things  which  do  not  leave  traces  behind  . . .  such  as  sniping  operations  and 
bombings.”145  In  2008  a  posting  on  the  same  forum  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  “Al-Ekhlaas  Brigade”  modeled  on  al-Suri  s  organizational 
concepts.  “The  idea  behind  the  Al-Ekhlaas  Brigade  was  to  bring  members  of 
a  virtual  community  into  real  cells,  launching  attacks  independently  while 
coordinating  and  receiving  instruction  via  the  Internet.”146 

In  February  2007  the  Keepers  of  the  Promise  website  posted  an  article 
from  al-Qaeda  in  the  Land  of  Al-Kinanah  (Egypt)  titled  “How  to  Perform 
Jihad  Alone:  Preparation  and  Training.”  The  second  in  a  series,  it  explains 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11  the  security  conditions  changed  and  conse¬ 
quently  jihadi  training  must  now  concentrate  on  “basic  weapons  used  in 
guerrilla  warfare”  and  training  and  that  attacks  should  “take  place  in  homes.” 
Much  of  the  advice  in  the  article  reflects  the  arguments  of  al-Suri.147 

But  not  all  agreed  with  this  localized,  self-starting  approach.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  article  on  a  jihadi  website  in  July  2008  called  for  Egyptians  to  train 
in  Sudan,  then  to  either  return  to  Egypt  or  to  deploy  to  other  jihad  fronts 
such  as  Iraq,  Palestine,  and  Afghanistan.  The  author  explains  that  Sudan 
is  a  good  place  for  training  Egyptian  jihadis  since  “its  domestic  situation 
allows  for  that,”  he  voices  confidence  about  his  “concept.”148  This  disagree¬ 
ment  withstanding,  what  distinguishes  the  discussion  of  al-Suri  s  proposals 
on  how  to  organize  for  global  jihadi  combat  with  how  Western  professional 
military  forums  treat  this  topic  is  the  lack  of  meaningful  criticism  or  chal¬ 
lenges  to  his  arguments. 
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In  the  American  military  discourse  this  core  topic  includes  a  focus  not 
only  on  the  organization  of  combat  forces  but  also  on  military  units  that 
provide  support  for  them.  This  is  also  true  for  the  jihadi  strategic  studies 
discourse.  Here  we  will  focus  on  one  crucial  support  element,  intelligence, 
a  topic  that  has  received  considerable  attention  in  jihadi  forums  concerned 
with  strategic  issues,  as  several  Western  specialists  have  noted. 

For  example,  William  Rosenau  asserts  a  “near  universal  agreement 
among  practitioners  that  insurgent  success  requires  effective  intelligence.” 
He  finds  that  the  emergence  of  “dedicated  intelligence  organs”  by  an  armed 
group  signals  that  it  “has  advanced  along  the  evolutionary  path.  At  their 
most  robust  and  formidable,  these  intelligence  structures  are  part  of  . . .  a 
parallel  underground  structure  that  challenges  the  state  s  Weberian  monop¬ 
oly  on  the  use  of  force.  Groups  as  diverse  as  the  PIRA,  al-Qaeda  in  Iraq, 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  established  . . .  robust  intelligence 
structures  at  their  centers.”149 

Gaetano  Ilardi  likewise  found  a  deep-seated  commitment  to  nurturing 
both  operational  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  (Cl)  capabilities  in  al- 
Qaeda  s  manuals  and  security-related  publications.  In  terms  of  the  former, 
he  notes  that  this  can  be  observed  in  how  “A1  Qaedas  collection  and  use 
of  detailed  intelligence  [analysis]  reveals  a  capacity  to  calculate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  thereby  helping  to  dispel  notions  of 
an  irrationality  or  fanaticism  in  which  decision  making  is  somehow  removed 
from  reality.”  Moreover,  Ilardi  found  that  in  crafting  the  operations  of  its 
fighting  units  AQAM  makes  extensive  use  of  intelligence  collection  as  a 
“routine  and  integral  part  of  . . .  planning  and  decision-making.”  As  with 
the  security  forces  of  the  modern  state,  Ilardi  concludes  that  operational 
intelligence  collection  and  analysis  is  a  key  support  element  in  determining 
an  operation  s  “success  and  failure.”  150 

With  respect  to  Cl,  Ilardi  likewise  observes  that  al-Qaeda  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  have  adopted  a  “methodical  approach  to  counterintelligence,”  as  seen 
in  a  number  of  its  “operational  manuals.”151  Indeed,  Ilardi  highlights  how 
counterintelligence  is,  for  al-Qaeda,  “the  foundation  upon  which  all  other 
matters  and  activities  rest.”  Consequently,  in  its  “web -based  forums”  AQAM 
“propagates  new  counterintelligence  methods  in  response  to  the  latest  coun¬ 
terterrorist  tactics  employed  by  the  world  s  security  services.”152 

The  importance  of  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  can  be  seen  in 
articles  published  in  the  “Security  and  Intelligence  Column”  of  AQAP  s 
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online  military  journal,  Mu  askar  Al-Battar.  For  example,  in  a  piece  titled 
“Security  and  Intelligence”  the  author  describes  the  “types  and  purposes” 
of  intelligence,  detailing  its  “various  divisions  and  applications.”153  In  other 
issues  of  Muaskar  Al-Battar  one  finds  discussions  of  a  wide  range  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  counterintelligence  issues,  including  how  to  secure  communi¬ 
cations  and  transportation  resources,  and  the  use  of  codes.154  Also  found 
in  the  “Security  and  Intelligence  Column”  is  information  on  operational 
intelligence  techniques  such  as  cover,  elements  of  surveillance,  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  safe  houses.155 

Finally,  deliberation  about  intelligence  also  includes  examination  of  the 
structure  and  practices  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  Of  these  stud¬ 
ies,  the  most  comprehensive  is  that  of  Muhammad  Khalil  al-Hakaymah. 
An  early  member  of  the  Egyptian  Islamic  Group  (al-Gamaa  al-Islamiya), 
al-Hakaymah,  joined  the  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan  in 
the  late  1980s.  Following  9/11  he  returned  to  the  Afghan-Pakistan  region. 
In  August  2006  he  swore  allegiance  to  al-Qaeda  on  behalf  of  al-Gamaa  al- 
Islamiya,156  following  which  he  emerged  as  an  important  al-Qaeda  figure 
in  the  Afghan-Pakistan  region.  In  this  capacity  he  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  jihadi  strategic  discourse  both  on  intelligence  and  how 
to  organize  for  the  global  fight. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  intelligence,  al-Hakaymah  in  2006  produced  a  wide- 
ranging  paper  examining  the  structure  and  practices  of  U.S.  intelligence, 
The  Myth  of  Delusion:  Exposing  American  Intelligence.157  Brian  Fishman  of 
West  Point  s  CTC  saw  it  as  “an  exhaustively  researched  dissertation  on  the 
structure,  practices,  and  weaknesses  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community.” 
Al-Hakaymah  s  study  is  “a  prime  example  of  jihadi  open  source  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering”  and  use  of  American  sources  to  identify  U.S.  intelligence 
weaknesses.158 

Al-Hakaymah  s  strategic  objective  in  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  to 
jihadis  engaged  in  the  global  fight  that  U.S.  intelligence  in  general,  and  the 
CIA  in  particular,  is  not  omnipotent.  For  example,  he  notes  that  al-Qaeda 
“sources  inside  Pakistan’s  intelligence  services  alerted  bin  Laden  to  the  1998 
cruise  missile  attack  on  his  training  camps  in  Afghanistan.”159  He  pays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  how  in  the  past  the  CIA  has  been  penetrated  by  other 
intelligence  services,  both  those  of  enemies  (the  former  Soviet  Union  s  KGB) 
and  friends  (Israels Mossad). 
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This  is  interesting  in  light  of  al- Qaeda’s  use  of  a  double  agent  to  penetrate 
and  carry  out  a  suicide  attack  against  a  CIA  unit  located  at  Forward  Operat¬ 
ing  Base  Chapman  near  the  Afghanistan-Pakistan  border  on  30  December 
2009.  Humam  Khalil  Abu-Mulal  al-Balawi,  a  Jordanian  doctor  known  for 
supporting  violent  Islamist  causes,  was  arrested  by  the  Jordan’s  General 
Intelligence  Directorate  (GID)  a  year  earlier.  During  that  time  Jordanian 
intelligence  believed  they  had  transformed  al-Balawi  into  a  double  agent 
and  they  sent  him  to  Pakistan  to  infiltrate  radical  groups.  He  managed 
through  information  he  provided  to  become  a  trusted  agent  of  the  GID  and 
then  the  CIA  who  was  believed  to  have  access  to  senior  al- Qaeda  leaders. 
Consequently,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  base  without  being  searched. 
This  allowed  al-Balawi  to  kill  seven  CIA  officers,  as  well  as  his  Jordanian 
handler,  and  the  Afghan  security  director  of  the  base. 

The  attack  demonstrated  that  al-Balawi ’s  true  handlers,  whether  al- 
Qaeda  or  the  Taliban,  were  capable  of  running  a  sophisticated  double  agent 
operation  against  a  high  value  U.S.  target,  in  this  case  the  CIA  cell  at  For¬ 
ward  Operating  Base  Chapman.  In  other  words,  he  was  dangled  in  front 
of  the  CIA  and  Jordanians  from  the  beginning,  and  his  handlers  provided 
him  with  information  that  established  his  bona  fides  with  both  the  GID 
and  CIA.160 

While  The  Myth  of  Delusion  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  jihadi 
strategic  analysts  seek  to  understand  how  the  U.S.  security  community  is 
organized,  Fishman  finds  that  al-Hakaymah’s  assessment  has  key  short¬ 
comings:  “Despite  this  scholarly  approach,  al-Hakaymah  often  misstates 
facts  and  his  subsequent  analysis  is  frequently  faulty.  He  seems  unable  to 
distinguish  between  credible  and  bogus  sources.”161  Despite  these  short¬ 
comings,  The  Myth  of  Delusion  constitutes  a  serious  attempt  to  provide  the 
jihadi  movement  with  a  strategic  assessment  of  the  structure,  practices  and 
vulnerabilities  of  U.S.  intelligence.162 
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4.  Strategic  Implications:  "Not  Like  Yesterday's 
Irregular  Warfare" 


his  study  began  with  a  quote  by  General  Rupert  Smith  asserting  that  a 


JL  paradigm  shift  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  modern 
war.  A  former  Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  he  had  trained 
to  fight  “interstate  industrialized  warfare”  against  Warsaw  Pact  armies. 
But  in  the  Cold  War  s  aftermath,  the  general  faced  conflicts  that  diverged 
considerably  from  this  standard,  in  Northern  Ireland,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo. 
Then,  in  retirement,  he  witnessed  the  9/11  attacks,  the  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  and  al-Qaeda  s  transnational  evolution.  As  a  result  he  concluded 
that  war  today  no  longer  reflects  the  dominant  20th  century  conventional 
paradigm. 

An  examination  of  the  patterns  of  conflict  and  war  over  the  last  two 
decades  provides  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  Smiths  proposition.  War 
has  evolved  significantly  beyond  conventional  fights  between  the  armies  of 
nation-states.  An  examination  of  the  trends  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
provides  ample  empirical  confirmation  of  a  prevalent  and  enduring  pattern 
of  irregular  conflict. 

For  example,  the  International  Peace  Research  Institute  in  Oslo  (PRIO), 
in  association  with  the  University  of  Uppsala  Data  Conflict  Program  in 
Sweden,  records  global  armed  conflicts  annually,  dividing  them  into  four 
categories:  interstate,  intrastate,  extra-state,  and  internationalized  internal 
conflict.  Their  database  illustrates  the  rise  in  the  number  of  conflicts  fought 
between  states  and  armed  groups.  According  to  PRIO,  in  the  1950s  these 
represented  between  a  third  and  half  of  all  conflicts.  But  by  the  1990s  they 
accounted  for  nearly  all  armed  conflict.  And  this  trend  has  continued  since 


9/11.163 


Key  actors  in  these  irregular  struggles  are  armed  groups,  not  just  nations. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  according  to  several  research  organizations,  armed 
groups  have  multiplied  in  number,  and  for  some  their  capacity  to  conduct 
irregular  warfare  has  likewise  undergone  a  transformation.164  Armed  groups 
can  now  acquire  capabilities  to  execute  violent  strikes  that  have  a  strategic 
impact  on  major,  powerful  states,  not  just  weak  ones.  Plus,  they  can  extend 
the  battlefield  across  the  globe  to  do  so.165 

Armed  groups  are  capable  of  this  today  because  several  new  capabili¬ 
ties  or  power  enhancers  became  available  beginning  in  the  later  1980s, 
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and  especially  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Groups  that  can  exploit 
globalization,  information  age  technologies,  and  related  developments  to 
marshal  these  capabilities  can  now  develop  sophisticated  organizations 
with  enhanced  power  projection  capacity.  In  other  words,  armed  groups 
today  have  access  to  capabilities  that  were  not  available  to  their  Cold  War 
counterparts. 

Al-Qaeda  and  the  transnational  jihadi  movement  it  has  fostered  is  a 
premier  example  of  this  transformation  in  armed  group  power.  Over  the  last 
20  years  they  illustrated,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  their  contemporaries, 
that  21st  century  armed  groups  have  access  to  the  means,  if  they  can  attain 
them,  to  fight  irregular  wars  in  ways  that  are  “not  like  yesterday  s.”  To  more 
fully  understand  why  this  has  been  the  case  this  study  utilized  two  analytic 
tools — strategic  culture  and  strategic  studies — that,  in  the  past,  have  been 
employed  almost  exclusively  to  assess  the  challenges  posed  by  nation-state 
antagonists. 

Through  these  two  constructs,  al- Qaeda  s  evolution  into  a  transnational 
jihadi  movement  that  believes  it  is  fighting  an  apocalyptic  global  war  can  be 
more  clearly  traced,  and  the  complex  security  challenges  it  will  continue  to 
pose  in  the  years  ahead  can  be  better  discerned.  These  constructs  provide 
diagnostic  tools  or  lenses  through  which  we  can  (1)  identify  and  assess  devel¬ 
opments  that  have  shaped  this  non-state  actor  s  evolution  and  behavior,  and 
(2)  gain  insights  into  its  future  behavior  and  patterns  of  action.  We  can  do 
this  by  examining  the  movement  s  discourse  over  the  core  strategic  subjects 
of  doctrine,  strategy,  and  the  use  of  force,  operational  art,  and  related  issues 
of  tactics,  training,  and  organization. 

An  assessment  of  al- Qaeda’s  evolution  over  two  decades  through  the  lens 
of  strategic  culture  reveals,  first,  how  its  deeply  ensconced  ideational  and 
historical  foundations  have  shaped  a  resilient  warfighting  narrative.  That 
narrative  depicts  a  global  millenarian  or  apocalyptic  struggle,  a  long  and 
protracted  jihad.  This  worldview,  which  can  be  traced  to  Sayyid  Qutb  and 
the  Muslim  Brotherhood  of  the  1950s,  calls  for  a  global  struggle  with  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  including  apostate  Muslim  governments.  And 
despite  major  setbacks  since  9/11  al-Qaeda’s  us  versus  them  narrative  contin¬ 
ues  to  remain  resilient  and  attract  followers  from  a  multitude  of  countries 
who,  in  several  instances,  recruit  themselves  to  the  fight.  Consequently,  in 
terms  of  countering  al-Qaeda  and  its  associated  groups,  the  U.S.  killing  of 
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bin  Laden  and  a  number  of  senior  al-Qaeda  leaders  is  important,  but  will 
not  be  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  to  stop  AQAM. 

The  interplay  of  al-Qaeda  central  with  its  affiliated  groups,  associated 
movements,  and  inspired  adherents  provides  an  increasing  number  of 
national  and  transnational  pathways  for  participating  in  the  global  jihad 
movement.  Assessing  that  interplay  through  the  lens  of  strategic  culture 
reveals  a  transnational  jihadi  movement  with  deep  roots  and  staying  power, 
an  organization  that  has  proven  capable  of  adapting  and  transforming  to 
a  changing  context  over  the  two  decades  following  9/11.  This  can  be  seen 
in  how  al-Qaeda  and  the  jihadi  movement  that  it  inspired  has  approached 
the  issue  of  ends  and  means  for  advancing  beliefs  and  values  and  achieving 
objectives.  To  meet  new  challenges  in  the  aftermath  of  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom,  al-Qaeda  and  local  movements  identified  with  it  employed  a  wide 
array  of  new  means,  three  of  which  were  highlighted  in  the  first  part  of  this 
study,  which  focused  on  al-Qaeda  s  strategic  culture. 

In  sum,  an  assessment  of  al-Qaeda  s  strategic  culture  provides  a  deeper 
understanding  of  its  evolution  into  a  transnational  movement,  and  helps 
to  better  discern  its  vision,  worldview,  strategies,  and  operating  principles. 
Globalization  and  modern  information  technologies  have  facilitated  al- 
Qaeda  s  evolution.  These  new  tools  have  also  enhanced  the  capabilities  and 
resilience  of  AQAM  by  enabling  it  to  adapt  to  the  ever-changing  pressures 
of  war,  and  through  the  aggregation  of  those  adaptations,  to  continue  to 
wage  protracted  warfare. 

The  construct  of  strategic  studies  has  likewise  been  helpful  in  gaining 
insight  into  the  new  options  for  violent  adaptation  that  AQAM  has  been 
discussing  and  utilizing  since  9/11.  In  doing  so,  the  debates  that  AQAM 
has  engaged  in  over  these  core  strategic  topics,  and  their  consequences  for 
waging  their  global  jihad  have  been  examined  here.  This  review  has  revealed 
how  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  al-Qaeda  and  its  associ¬ 
ates  have  engaged  in  a  rich,  sophisticated,  and  innovative  dialogue  that  is 
directly  relevant  to  how  they  carry  out  global  jihad.  As  Hegghammer  noted, 
materials  of  this  kind  are  “strikingly  similar  to  Western  strategic  studies.” 

Moreover,  what  the  publications  and  forums  that  constitute  jihadi  stra¬ 
tegic  studies  illustrate  is  that  the  United  States  faces  not  only  a  powerful 
non-state  adversary  with  staying  power,  but  also  one  that  consists  of  numer¬ 
ous  strategic  thinkers  deeply  engaged  in  a  complex  professional  dialogue 
over  how  to  evolve  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  so  as  to 
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continue  to  carry  out  the  long  jihad  against  a  far  more  powerful  enemy  who 
has  escalated  the  fight  over  the  last  10  years.  Within  the  jihadi  movement 
a  number  of  thoughtful  and  intellectually  nimble  individuals  are  thinking 
strategically  and  searching  for  solutions  to  these  combat  challenges. 

This  is  illustrated  most  vividly  in  that  part  of  jihadi  strategic  studies 
concerned  with  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force.  Planning  how  to  adapt 
and  employ  coercive  power  in  an  effective  manner  lies  at  the  core  of  AQAMs 
strategic  studies  discourse.  Several  jihadi  thinkers/practitioners  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  both  the  need  to  develop  rational  strategies  for  the  jihad  with 

the  United  States,  and  on  the  costs  of 
failing  to  do  so.  They  approach  these 
matters  in  a  secular  tone  that  concen¬ 
trates  on  practical  issues  associated 
with  the  development  of  warfighting 
strategy.  They  need  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  and  studied. 

These  thinkers/practitioners  have  sought  to  study  and  adapt  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  on  strategy  to  the  challenges  facing  al- Qaeda  and  the  global 
jihadi  movement.  In  doing  so,  they  have  concentrated  on  Western  security 
specialists  concerned  with  irregular  and  asymmetric  warfare.  These  aspects 
of  modern  military  thought  have  direct  relevance  to  the  global  jihadi  move¬ 
ment  today.  A  review  of  these  works  reveals  they  are  systematic  thinkers, 
well  read  in  the  professional  literature  on  military  strategy  in  general,  and 
on  ways  to  adapt  the  subset  of  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  to 
the  global  fight  against  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  in  particular.  This 
includes  how  to  employ  these  irregular  approaches  in  urban  areas. 

In  sum,  we  have  found  that  the  jihadi  strategic  studies  discourse  seri¬ 
ously  examines  issues  related  to  military  strategy  and  the  use  of  force.  These 
jihadi  movement  thinkers  stress  the  importance  of  adapting  the  professional 
military  literature  on  irregular  and  asymmetric  warfare  to  new  challenges 
as  they  arise.  Furthermore,  they  recognize  the  great  costs  incurred  in  the 
past  of  not  doing  so.  The  materials  cited  here  constitute  a  snapshot  of  what 
exists  in  jihadi  strategic  studies. 

A  similar  professional  discussion  is  taking  place  in  jihadi  strategic  stud¬ 
ies  over  doctrine,  operational  art,  and  the  related  issues  of  tactics,  training, 
and  organization.  What  this  illustrates,  as  noted  earlier,  is  that  al- Qaeda  and 
the  transnational  jihadi  movement  constitutes  not  only  a  deeply  committed 
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adversary  with  staying  power  but  also  an  adaptable  enemy  who  is  intensely 
engaged  in  a  rational  and  sophisticated  strategic  discourse  to  identify  and 
develop  new  avenues  for  violent  adaptation  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  levels  of  the  global  jihad. 

The  implications  of  these  developments  could  not  be  more  clear  for  those 
in  the  U.S.  military  and  civilian  security  services  engaged  in  this  struggle, 
and,  most  importantly,  for  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  who  are  at  the 
forward  edge  of  the  battle.  This  fight  is  not  nearly  over. 

Al-Qaeda  with  its  regional  affiliated  groups,  associated  groups,  and 
inspired  adherents  illustrates,  perhaps  better  than  any  of  its  armed  group 
counterparts,  a  capacity  to  conduct  irregular  war  that  has  been  transfor¬ 
mational.  Over  the  last  20  years  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  new  capa¬ 
bilities  afforded  to  them  by  globalization,  information  age  technologies, 
and  related  developments,  as  well  as  adapted  existing  means,  to  establish  a 
sophisticated  network  with  enhanced  power  projection  capacity.  Through 
the  establishment  of  a  robust  strategic  studies  discourse  they  have  sought 
to  develop  new  and  creative  ways  to  modify  and  re-tool  their  capabilities 
to  carry  out  what  they  consider  a  protracted  global  war. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  and  their 
counterparts  in  other  services  and  agencies  study  and  assess  this  enemy 
on  its  own  terms.  This  means  SOF  must:  (1)  Understand  AQAM  s  strategic 
culture  and  its  impact  on  its  capabilities,  resiliency,  adaptability,  and  capac¬ 
ity  to  stay  at  war,  and  (2)  Recognize  that  this  is  a  “learning”  enemy  who  is 
deeply  engaged  in  an  ongoing  strategic  studies  dialogue  to  discover  new 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  solutions  for  the  warfighting  challenges 
it  faces  today  and  will  face  in  the  future.  The  products  of  that  discourse, 
which  are  readily  available,  should  be  studied,  for  they  provide  an  impor¬ 
tant  lens  through  which  to  assess  the  challenges  al-Qaeda  and  the  jihadi 
movement  will  pose  in  the  coming  years.  Given  that  AQAM  is  a  learning 
and  adapting  enemy,  as  demonstrated  here,  then  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Forces  have  no  alternative  but  to  assess  their  strategic  studies  discourse  and 
to  likewise  learn  and  adapt. 

To  do  so,  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  should  estab¬ 
lish  within  its  own  intelligence  division  an  e-section  that  has  the  analytic 
capacity  to  carry  out,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  kind  of  assessment  outlined 
in  this  study.  But  it  must  go  well  beyond  the  approach  taken  here,  which 
only  scratches  the  surface.  The  e-section  would  not  only  analyze  what  is 
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found  in  the  discourse  that  is  taking  place  on  jihadi  websites  and  through 
various  Internet  vehicles  but  how  it  is  being  adopted  and  adapted  by  al- 
Qaeda,  its  local  affiliated  and  associated  groups,  and  inspired  individuals 
at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  the  fight  across  the  globe.  Based 
on  that  knowledge,  SOF  would  then  develop  the  operational  and  tactical 
means  to  parry  and  degrade  these  threats  when  it  faces  them.  To  do  so, 
forward  deployed  SOF  engaged  in  these  local  conflicts  should  have  their 
own  e-capability  tied  back  to  USSOCOM  s  intelligence  division.  By  doing 
so,  they  can  draw  on  that  e-section  expertise  to  help  meet  the  challenges 
forward  deployed  SOF  units  and  their  host  nation  counterparts  are  facing 
and  will  continue  to  face. 

Finally,  these  developments  have  implications  for  21st  century  instability 
and  irregular  conflicts  that  go  beyond  al- Qaeda  and  the  transnational  jihadi 
movement.  Other  armed  groups  operating  in  different  contexts  will  also 
learn  from  jihadi  strategic  studies  to  enhance  their  warfighting  capacity. 
And  as  they  draw  on  and  learn  from  AQAM  s  strategic  discourse,  as  well 
as  from  the  experiences  of  other  armed  groups,  they  will  be  able  to  enhance 
their  capacity  and  escalate  their  local  and/or  regional  fights. 

While  this  study  has  focused  on  how  al-Qaeda  and  the  transnational 
jihadi  movement  utilize  modern  communications,  they  are  not  the  only 
non-state  armed  group  to  do  so.  Although  there  may  be  no  other  example 
of  an  armed  group  conducting  a  strategic  studies  discourse  at  the  level 
described  here,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  other  avenues  for  the 
many  armed  groups  that  now  exist  to  pursue  learning  and  adaption  by 
studying  their  counterparts. 

Irregular  conflict  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  21st  century  will  largely 
result  from  the  growing  number  of  weak  and  failing  states.  These  conditions 
afford  opportunities  for  armed  groups  to  exploit.  In  more  than  a  few  cases, 
the  security  predicaments  that  these  weak  states  face  will  also  affect  the  local 
and  regional  interests  of  the  United  States.166  Consequently,  what  this  implies 
for  SOF  is  that  it  will  likely  become  engaged  in  a  range  of  deployments  from 
small-scale  advisory  missions  to  those  requiring  limited  U.S.  presence  to 
assist  the  security  forces  of  weak  states  to  address  these  challenges.  In  each  of 
these  scenarios  various  kinds  of  armed  groups  will  be  engaged  in  irregular 
fights  that  will  be  “unlike  yesterday  s.” 

Enabled  by  ever-evolving  modern  technology,  which  enhances  both 
communications  capabilities  and  war  machinery,  along  with  the  economic, 
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social,  and  political  changes  ushered  in  by  globalization,  non-state  armed 
groups  will  continue  to  flourish.  As  was  noted  earlier,  according  to  several 
research  organizations,167  armed  groups  have  over  the  last  20  years  multi¬ 
plied  in  number,  and  for  some  their  capacity  to  conduct  irregular  warfare 
has  likewise  undergone  a  transformation.  Armed  groups  are  now  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  means  to  carry  out  violent  attacks  that  have  a  strategic  impact 
on  major  states,  not  just  weak  ones,  extending  the  battlefield  regionally  and 
beyond. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  will  likewise  continue  to  be 
challenged  by  the  dynamic  irregular  conflicts  that  non-state  armed  groups 
will  wage,  and  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  these  groups  can  and  will 
learn,  adapt,  and  transform  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  This  means  that  the 
SOF  community  must  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  contexts  in  which  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  years  ahead  engaged 
in  small-scale  advisory  limited  U.S.  presence  missions.  Consequently,  within 
the  SOF  school  houses  to  include  the  Joint  Special  Operations  University  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School  the  capacity  must  be 
expanded  to  carry  out  systematic  and  interdisciplinary  studies  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  both  today  s  and  tomorrow  s  irregular  warfare  and  of  the  non-state 
armed  groups  executing  it.  SOF  school  houses  must  develop  the  institu¬ 
tional  capacity — in  tandem — to  carry  out  the  systematic  study  of  irregular 
warfare  and  armed  groups  through  an  array  of  learning  mechanisms  and 
vehicles  to  support  SOF  in  the  many  engagements  that  lie  on  the  operational 
horizon. 
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